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ADDUESS, 

0/Dr.  J.  H.  Davis,  before  the  Laurens  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society,  at  Laurens  C.  H.,  on  the 
7th  September,  1.853. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen 

of  the  Laurens  Agricultural  Society : 

I  thank  you  for  the  honor  conferred  in  ap¬ 
pointing  me  orator  for  this,  your  first  anni¬ 
versary  meeting.  It'would  have  been  easy 
to  have  appointed  one  more  able,  hut  none 
who  feels  more  interest  in  tl?e  progress  of 
agriculture  in  Laurens. 

I  shall  not  consume  your  time  with  prelim¬ 
inary  remarks,  but.  as  the  farmer  should  al¬ 


ways  do  go  right  to  business.  It  appear 
me  a  survey  of  the  past  ami  present  cot 
tion  of  Agriculture  in  our  State,  and  par 
ularly  Laurens,  and  its  future  prosper, 
may  better  than  any  thing  else,  engage 
attention  on  the  present  occasion. 

Evertliing  is  progressive — nothing  i-'-i- 
tionary  ;  but  has  our  progress  been  upw 
or  downward  1  To  show  you  the  conditio 
of  the  upper  districts  pf South  Carolina 
hundred  years  ago,  I  read  from  Rams; 
History  of  South  Carolina,  facta  furnis’ 
principally  by  Anthony  Park,  and  my  un 
the  late  Dr  James  Davis,  both  at  one  ti.  - 
I  believe,  residents  of  this  District. 

‘‘In  the  year  1850,”  says  the  Histor: 
when  the  settlement  of  the  up-country 
gan,  there  were  so  many  buffaloes,  whir' 
have  long  since  disappeared,  that  threo 
four  men  with  their  dogs  could  kill  fr 
ten  to  twenty  in  a  day.  Wild  turkeys  w 
also  in  the  greatest  plenty.  Deer  were 
numerous  tiiata  rifleman  with  a  little  pot 
der  and  shot  could  easily  kill  four  or  five  .  * 
a  day.  A  common  hunter  in  the  autum 
season  as  many  hears  as  would  make  fr  . 
two  to  three  thousand  pounds  weight  of! 
bacon.  The  waters  abound  with  beav- 
o tiers,  and  muskrats.  Twenty  Leav 
have  been  caught  by  one  man  in  one  6ea 
on  Fairforest.  The  country  was  also  ove< 
run  with  wolves,  pantners  and  wild-cats.  - 
There  was  a  great  facility  of  raising  sto 
from  the  profusion  of  native  grasses  r: 
canes.  When  the  whole  country  was  wi'L 
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in  the  grasp  of  a  few  settlers, the  ;  referencfe 
of  one  spot  over  another  -was  .generally  <!e- 
cide.l  by  the  comparative  plenty  .of  canes. — 
provisions  were  easily  raised,  t’hc  labor  of 
raising  them  for  sale  was'  hut  indifferently 
rewarded;  for  there  was  no  regular  market  1 
for  any  crop  nearer  than  100  'miles..  The. 
skins  of  wild  beasts  were  the  most  profitable 
remitanecs  to  Charlestown  ;  next  to  them 
was  bolter  aud  tallow;  afterwards '  flour 
and  hemp.  In  a  few  years-  indigo  began- to 
bean  object  of  industry,  Tobacco  and  oth¬ 
er  h  atfy  articles  wouldfjequently  do  little 
more  than  pay  the  expenses. of bri  ngiflg.  them 
to  market.” 

Such  100  years. ago,  was' the  country  we 
now  inhabit.  Nature  wore  its  primeval  as- 
pe  t  ;  the  hand  of  man  had  not  tout-bed  and 
di  figured  this  almost  Garden  of  Eden. — 
Beautiful  country  !— happy'  primaiive  peo¬ 
ple  f 

‘•Such  were  those  prime  of  clays; 

Whence  the  tabling  Psets  took  their  golden  age.” 

But  we  go  on  to  read  with  the  historian  : 

Since  the  year  1792  the  genera!  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  cotton  .has  materially  altered  the' 
elate  of  the  country.  The  people  have  for 
the  most  part  passed  from  a  state  of  depres¬ 
to  easy  and  comfortable  circumstances.  By 
nice  calculation,  it  appears  that  in  good 
seasons,  from  good  lands,  and  with  thq  usual 
good  prices,  the  clear  profits  on  an  acre  o. 
land  planted  in  cotton  are  from  ten  to  thir¬ 
teen  dollars,  and  in  a  relative  proportion 
under  less  favorable  circumstances.  This 
surplus,  after  all  expenses  are  paid  or  taken 
into  .aceount,  will  purchase  thei'ee  simple,  of 
the  land  for  such  is  its  low  price  compared 
with  the  high  value  of  the  commodities 
raised-upon  if,  that  with  a  few  exceptions, 
one  good  crop  will  sell  for  a  much  as  tlfc 
ground  on  which  it  is  raised,  The  clear 
profits  on  other  articles  of  culture  are  less 
than  on  cotton.  On  wheat  they  arc  about 
$6  to  the  acre,  on  corn  from  $8  to  $10,  As 
the  same  force  of  hands  can  cultivate  more 
acres  in  wheat  or  corn  than  in  cotton,  the 
profits  of  each  may  he  -made  to  approach 
nearer  to  equality  ;  but  the-  advantage  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  cotto-n.  This  is'so 
much  the  case  that  provisions  are  compara¬ 
tively  neglected.  This  neglect  equalizes 
the  profits  still  more,  for  while  so  many  cul¬ 
tivate  cotton,  the  few  who  plant  provisions 

obtain  the  better  price  for  what  they  raise.” 

>3*  *  *  *  * 

■‘Though  tha  upper  country  has  grown 


more  sickly  since  it  became  more  cleared, 
there  is  ground  to.  hope  that  when  it.  is  better 
cultivated,  it.  will  again  be  more  healthy 
than  at  present.  There  Isai ’ready  some  hope¬ 
ful  appearances  of  this  in  some' of  the  oldest 
and  most  highly  cultivated  settlements. — 
The  upper  country  possesses  the  natural  re¬ 
quisites.  for  health  and  longevity.  Mar-  ' 
riages  are  early  and  generally  prolific.  In 
one  district,  containing  upwards  of  17,000 
white  inhabitants,  there  is  not  one  w  oman 
oft  he  age  of  twenty-five  who  is  neither  wife 
nor  widow.  ri  he  shy  generally  clear  and  se¬ 
rene,  is  seldom  obscured  by  a  series  of  fnoist  . 
misty  weather.  Rains  come  on  suddenly, 
fail  hastily,  and  terminates  at  once,  leaving 
;  a  clear  settled  sky.  The  air  is  pure  and 
temperate,  and  although  variable,  is  seldom 
subject  to  sudden  and  great  changes..  Du¬ 
ring  summer  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  gen¬ 
erally'  fluctuates,  from  65  to  86.  and  during 
the  winter  from  20  to  55.  Every  year,  how¬ 
ever  there  are  a  few  days  when  the  mercury 
rises  i-n  summer  to  94  or  95,  and  in  winter 
when  jt  falls  to  10  or  11.  The  sp.il  is  eliva- 0 
led  and  dry,  except  near  the  edges  of  the 
water  cc'urses  in  the  most  rainy  seasons.  * 
Fogs  are  rare  and  readily  dissipated  by'  the 
rising  sun.  Flies,  ghats,  and  other  insects 
which  attend  pufiiiduir,  mud  and  slime,  are 
few  in  number,  nor  are  they  in  swarms  in 
the  most  boggy  spots. 

“The  numerous  springs  afford  pure  ami 
excellent  water. 

“Night  air  must  be  little  noxious.  The 
exposure  to  it  is  great,  and  tiie  bad  conse¬ 
quences  tew.  Metals  exposed  to  the  air,  are 
but  slowly  corroded.  Butcher’s  meat  may¬ 
be  preserved  for  several  day's  in  the  warmest 
season  in  a  house  built  over  a  spring  of  wa- 
er,  commonly  called  a  spring-house.. 

‘‘An  unusual  proportion  of  children  are 
raised  to  maturity.  From  their  birth;  they 
exhibit  strong  marks'  ofhealth,  which  is  sel¬ 
dom  interrupted  by  puny  habits.  .Then- 
diseases  are  generally  short  and  easily  man¬ 
aged. 

“A  considerable. number  of  (he  inhabitants 
live  to  be  old.  Each  distrit  can  boast  of 
several  who  are  between  80  and  100. 

The  extracts  5  have  read  apply  to  the 
condition  ot  our  up-country  some  forty  to 
sixty  years  ago.  Many'  who  now  hear  me 
are  old  enough -to  trace  our  agricultural  his¬ 
tory  down  from  that,  date  to  the  present 
time.  And  what  is  that  history  ?  I  will  try 
to  be  short,  for  I  would  like  to  say  no  harm 
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of  Carolina,  .our  common  mother;  and  what¬ 
ever  truth,  may  compel  me  to  say,  lam  sur  ■ 
you  wilf  all  join*  me  wlfen  Isay  “with  -all 
her  faults  t  love  her  still.”  But  the  truth 
must  be  told.  The  course  of  agriculture  for 
the  last  forty  years  has  been  anything  but  up¬ 
ward  and  forward.  We  might  say  almost 
without  poetic  licence,  that  the  destroying 
angel  has  visited  these  once  fair  forests  and 
limpid  streams  with  their  flowery  banks — 
the  forests  have  fallen  before  the  axeman — 
the  streams  have  become  turbid  from  the 
detritus  of  our  farms,  the  fields,  which,  for  a 
while,  from  the  richness  of  their  virgin  soil, 
cheered  the  farmer  -with  exuberant  crops, 
are  washed  and  worn  into  unsightly  gullies 
and  barren  slopes— everything  everywhere 
betrays  improvident  and  recekless  manage¬ 
ment;  the  old  field  pine  Is  taking  the  place 
x>f  thestately  oak — poverty  grass,  and.broom- 
sedge,  the  place  of  flic  wild  pea-vine-  and  the 
cultivated  crops,  to  the  traveller  along  our 
highways  how  wearisome  and  cheerless  the 
journey.  In  vain  the  enquiring  eye  wan¬ 
ders  from  scene  to  scene — evry  where  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  blighting,  destructive  culture  meets 
his  view,  ’til-  at  last  he  turns  with  melan¬ 
choly  relief  to  some  remnant  of  the  forest, 
some  shady  grove,  which  the  hud  ofthe  spoil¬ 
er  has  not  yet  reached. 

feueh  isa  snort  and  imperfect  sketch  of  what 
has  been,  and  still,  to  a  great  extent,  is,  the 
condition  of  agriculture  in  Laurens  and  the 
upper  districts  of  South  Carolina.  Our  fath¬ 
ers,  who,  as  Milton  says  of  our  first  parents, 
had 

“The  vvciid  all  before  t.hcyn  where  !o  choose 
Their  place  of  resgaiui  frwvitleuce  their  guide.” 

might  well  he  excused  for  not  studying  very 
carefully  the  art  of  improving  soils.  Every¬ 
thing  was  fresh  arouu-d  them;  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  of  America  seemed  boundless,  and  they 
could  uotanticipate  that  mono  huudred  years 
all  this  exteutlad  wilderness  was  to  he  thick¬ 
ly  peopled.  They  naturally  adopted  an  im¬ 
provident  course,  (he  it  reverently  said,  for 
they  were  a  noble  race,)  but  we  lor  the  last 
25  years  have  not  had  that  excuse — we  have 
imitated  their  faults,  I  fear,  far  better  than 
their  virtues. 

I  -turn,  now,  from  this  part  of  my  task  with 
pleasure.  I  look  forward  to  oyr  future  pros¬ 
pects  with  better  hopes.  Many  things  en¬ 
courage  me  to  take  this  view  ;  and  first,  and 
the  most  important,  the  work -of  improve¬ 
ment  is  already  begun. 

Whom  I  have  quoted  so  much  already. 


‘-‘The  art  of  manuring  land  is  tittle  under¬ 
stood  and  less  practiced.  The  bulk  of  the 
planters,  relying  on  the  fertility  ofthe  roil, 
seldom  planting  any  but  what  is  goo  \  and 
changing  land  when  it  begins  to  fail  for  that 
which  is  Fresh,  seldom  give  themselves  much 
trouble  to  keep  their  fields  in  heart.  Beds 
ofcompost  are  rare.  Twenty  years  ago  them 
was  no  fixed  price  in  Charlestown  for  ma¬ 
nure,  and  it  was  often  given  to  the  first  who 
.offered  to  carry  it  off.”  -  -  . 

..  Sueh  was  the  case  forty  years  ago,  but  it 
is  not  so  now.  Every  where  ground  us  we 
see  yards  littered*  and  pile.-ofconr  ost  rising 
up  Even  guano  and  plaster  begins  to  he 
imported  among  us,  grade  'ditching  and 
horizontal  plowing  are  becoming  fashiona¬ 
ble;  and  a1  ready  some  of  our  exhausted  old 
field,  from  hearing  only  hroo  nsedge,  have 
■become  productive  cotton  fields.  These  are 
cheering  gml  uiimistakeable  signs  that  we 
are  on  the  road  to  improvement,  and  1  con¬ 
gratulate  you,  gentlemen,  on  this  view  ofthe 
subject,  and  trust  as  we  have  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  we  will  not  pause  in  the  good  .work. 
Again,  a  no  Iter  good  sign  :  we  have  two  ag¬ 
ricultural  journals  imtlie-  State,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  farmers  andplantcrs  are  reading 
and  actually  becoming  book  farmers.  They 
are  no  longer  ashamed  to  seek  for  informa¬ 
tion,  and  they  begin  to  understand  that  hooks 
mav  he  written  on  farming  a?  well  as  on 
Divinity,  Law,  or  Medicine.  And  I  must 
hot  omit  to  mention  one  more  sign  that  we 
are  on  the  road  to  improvement,  it  is  the 
formation  ofthe  Agricultural  Society  which 
I  now  address.  Gentlemen  are  surely  nof 
engaged  in  childs  play  ;  this  is  not,  1  hope, 
a  mere  party  of  pleasure.  I  aui  not.  mista¬ 
ken  in  thinking  you  come  together  here  for 
mutual  improvement- — that  you  mean  to 
teach  and  learn  from  one  another.  To  sup¬ 
pose  anything  else  would  be  to  suppose  you 
guilty  of  a  puerilty  unworthy  of  your  years 
andstanding  iu  society.  No.  I  regard  you 
as  pledged  from  this  time  forth,  to  help  one 
another  to  build  up  for  Laurens  a  profitable 
and  creditable  system  of  agriculture.  Yjou 
may  do  it  -if  you  will — slowly  it  may  be,  but 
surely.  All  it  requires  is  the  indomitable 
will — let  there  be  among  you  no  such  word 
as  fail ■ 

So  much  for.  our  past  and  present  condi¬ 
tion  and  future  prospects.  I  wish  now  to 
glance  at  a  few  other  topics.  Gentlemen, 


Our  Historian,  from  j  there  is  one-fact  I  wish  •to  impress  upon  your 


says  I  mind; 
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full  importance.  It  is  this:  A  Prosper¬ 
ous  agriculture  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  a 
Nation's  prosperity.  You  may  build  up  your 
Visages,  your  churches  and  school-houses, 


vjPufr highways  and  railroads — it  will  all  be 
tr#  no  purpose,  unless  they  are  sustained 'by 
ound  and  prosperous  agriculture.  All 
cthv.  r  foundatians  will  be  sandy  foundations, 
which  if  a  people  buid  they  roust  fall. — 
you  cannot,  then  attach  too  much  impor¬ 
tance  to  this  branch  of  human  industry — you 
cviyaot  do  too  much  to  promote  its  prosperi¬ 
ty,  It  is  worthy  of  your  best  thoughts  and 
best  exertion-.  You  should  labor  for  Us  ad- 
v&r\eem.ent,  individually  and  collectively,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  your  field  ;  rnd  in  your 
Societies.  If  you  love  your  country,  if  you 
dove  your  families,  you  cannot  do  too  much 
fee  iromote  it. 


ft  has  been  a  subject  of  grave  enquiry, 
ther  the  time  is  not  approaching  when 
t  >  earth  will  he  so  thickly  peopled  that  its 
,jble  surface  will  no  bring  or  h  ufficient 
i  support  its  teeming  popu'lati  n.  ’This 
. u  1  (i  be  an  appalling  state  of  affairs.  We 
.1;  not,  at  the  present  time,  howeyer,  troub- 
mrselves  about  going  into  a  calculation 
is  probability.  “Sufficient  for  the  day  is 
:  e  evil  thereof.’’  But  it  may  not  be  amiss 
ertbelss,  to  take  some  views  in  that  di- 
i  ‘ion  -perhaps  we  may  -derive  ehcourage- 
-  tit  and  comfort  from  it.  In  England  the 
mulation  is  224  to  the  square  mile  ;  in  HoJ- 
1  280,  and  in  Belgium  ,323  to  the  square 
t.e.  Now  in  South  Carolina,  it  amounts 
only  about20  to  the  square  mile  ;  soitap- 
rs  we  have  yet  plenty  of  room,  and  that 
*  c  some  time  to  come,  we  need  not  an  over 
wded  population.  But- we  have  another 
•  ;  .son  for  comfort ;  It  is  not  easy  to  calcu- 

:  o  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  nor 
>  what  extent  they  may  be  improved,  and, 
b  refore,  to  what  extent  they  may  bear  an 
resed  population.  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  says,  that  in 
;  eat  Britain  the  lands  have  been  so  much 
proved  in  the  last  sixty  years,  that  the 
ne  number  of  acres  support  doubly  as 
my  people,  and  have,  therefore,  doubled 
air  product.  He  supposes  overy.  34  acres 
■  .  land  in  Great  Britain  to  support  20  pco- 
j  e.  We  have  it  from  the  same  authority 
it  the  average  per  acre  of  wheat  used  to 
15  to  20  bushels,  and  that  now  it  is  from 
:  :  to  50.  ‘‘Nothing,”  he  says,  “repays  tiie 
1  -ors  of  the  husbandman  more  fully 'than 
e»il;  ■  •tiling  is  stare  gratafu! 
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;i  r  his  attention,  and  offers  surer  rewards 
o  patient  industry,  or  to  i  enewed  attempts 
at  improvement.”  Surely  here  is  encour¬ 
agement  for  us  to  fry  to  improve  our  agri¬ 
culture. 

But  if  agriculture  is  a  matter  of  such  para¬ 
mo  n  national  importance,  what  is  to  be 
done  to  promote  its  expansion  and  progres  ? 
This  opens  a  field  too  wide  for  me  to  ex¬ 
plore  on  the  present  occasion  ;  I  can  only 
glance  at  some  of  the  points  it  presents. — 
Much  has  been  said  infavor  of  a  national  ag¬ 
ricultural  bureau  to  foster  a  national  agri¬ 
culture.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  Fed- 
eral’Government  spends  millions  to -p  rotect 
and  foster  commerce,  that  she  j  roteets  the 
manufacturer  by  the  arrangement  of  her  tar¬ 
iff,  and  the  mechanic  by  letters  patent ;  and, 
it  is  asked,  shall  she  do  nothing  for  agricul- 
ture.  the  most  important  interest  of  them 
all  ?  This  is  a  specious  way  of  reasoning, 
and  looks  very  much  like  begging  the  ques¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  have  gone 
too  far  in  fostering  commerce;  in  the  second 
place,  we  have  gone  too  far  in  protecting 
manufactures;  we  may  have  favored  one 
interest,  by  burtfiening  another.  It  is  hard 
to  use  the  lever  without  a  fulcrum,  and  our 
past  experience  teaches  us  where  the  ful¬ 
crum — the  ass  that  bears  the  burden — is 
most  likely  to  be  found.  No,  we  want  no 
national  fostering  of  agriculture.  Agricul¬ 
ture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  all  do  best 
when  self  sustained,  Laissez  nous  fa-ire ,  is 
out  motto — let  us  alone — give  us  an  open 
field  and  fair  play,  is  all  that  we  ask.  We 
are  afraid  of  a  meddling  Government — give 
us  the  liberty  of  managing  our  own  affairs 
— put  no  obstructions  in  our  way— lay  no 
burthens  upon  our  backs — we  can  do  with¬ 
out  your  help — and  this  is  all  we  want  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

But  could  not  the  State  do  something  to 
promotevthe  cause  of  agriculture?  Not  a 
great  deal,  I  fear  without  running  counter 
to  some  of' the  same  objections — the  inequal¬ 
ity  of  her  action,  favoring  some  interests  at 
the  expense  of  others,  &o.  Yet  something 
she  could  do,  and  whatever  she  can  do,  she 
ought  to  do.  She  can  open  and  repair  high¬ 
ways;  open  rivers  and  build  railroads  ;  reg¬ 
ulate  weights  and  measures,  and  tax  sheep¬ 
killing  dogs  ;  but  mainly  and  principally, 
she  can  and  ought  to  put  it  more  inthepow- 
er  of  the  planter  and  former  to  give  their 
sons  an  education  suitable  to  their  particu¬ 
lar  business,  gha  appropriates  annually, 
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and  vary  properly,  large'  sums  ("of '  (life 
porbof her chlb-g'  nn’ff  lV<^  \--rhuo4s. 
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cipline  ol'tiie  ycmthftil  /hind  *si» r»ul  l  be  .-nub  j 
ns  would  tend  to  for-m  it  for  the  after  eluties  j 
of  lif  ■,  surely  tile  farmers  son  should  receive  1 
an-edu  -ation 'suited  l  j *1 ) •  s  intended  o  < ? i i j > : •  -  I 
tion.  Agriculture1  is  noyv  a  sc  in  live,  nivlwiil  j 
sbrtu  claim  its'  pi  are  ak.Mvu.'h  every  whiTfe  j 
throughout  the  ■  ivili'/ed  woYld. 

Is;  1 1 hs  ri t on  it 1 1  l ! i  at  ca i f  h e  <!  o  rVe  f?; r  n  <*  f  - 


ulture?  Is  she  that'  rjifomituiM  indy  at  , 
'hom  every  one  speaks'  wvll,  bill  m>  one; 
>» 
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loves  !  No,  she  h u .?';< ft tTny  * d esfou t  admtrers.  i 
ready  arid  willing  t’o  dig'  for  tier  any .  hin  t  that 
inen  can  do.  It  is  trnb'she  is  parti  a  j  to  u 
hard  haiidumd  >*u ir-bnfut  ttr6w,  and  'shy  ot 
those  who  would  woo'lief  fHvors  with  mittens 
'on.  Kut' r,dip;Ie,sl  Much  icali  bb‘  do  tie  in 
various ways,  ijxle'p  -in  bint  of  L'*jfi>hhiofi. 
to  promote  trre  ca-us'e  of  ;rj  rii  u-ktiYe.  The 
chemist  and  the  printiiiu'  press' a  re  ntnv  1/ntli 
making  an  earnest  tender  oftlidir serve-es.  | 
These  are  aide  allies  —  let  ijs  not  slight  their 
offer — let  us  cheer  them  with  a  hearty  we!-  ! 
come — WelcoMm' ail'd' siipjmrl  them  Wrlh  our  l 
purse.  The  'efioiif  TVarMyrtw  .o.Tering  va¬ 
rious  Terftlrzhi-s  in  small  -hulk — k'onic  of  these  . 
*ni;ty,  on  trial,  he  found  tbsuit  hs,  sorhewi.li  i 
novlou'b't  fail.  lin'd  .simi;;'  wilt  “cost  more  than  j 
they  are  worth;  tint  let  us  try  (hem  oh  a  j 
small  scale  at  first — let’  nt  get’  experience  i 
— let  us'be  wilting- to  ';bny  wi-sdo;  if’  As 'to 
the  press,  I  ho  tv  no  'one  'will  hesitate  for 
the'  small  jfiiljafiffco  il ’claims  ?01*'i,trs  SJrpjmrt 
—no  rig  HI  mrfirfkhf  fa 'hr  or will  ;  b\K  lids  is 
not  enough  — Hr  rmisf  ••read  pond'or  and  iij- 
wnrd !y  dipt.  ~t”— we  mu  tt  write  for  it,  and 
talk  about  it. 

A  ud  finally  gentlemen.  ass'  Society,  you 
candomurli  to  promote  il>?  cause  of  agri¬ 
culture — yen  can  "try  experiments  vvlt-h  the 
various  kinds  of  fertilizer.','  ‘the  vanbuh  new 
i i n p.l enie n t s  o f -li : i s I » ai i i : ! r r,  rrnd  report  them; 
you  can  raise  the  Various  khnTsVf stock, Me 
tcfmiha  which  can  tic  profitably  raised, Avl:k;h  i 
are  best  suited  to  our' locality,  add  -what 
the  cheapest  and  hestToodfcL'fl.,  anil'  present 
them  at  oiir  annual  farms  for  iuspoctioh  an  ! 
premiums';  b tit  let  n'o otrs’claiift  a  premium 
without'  g'i  -ring"! he  whole  details' of  the'  cost 
and  trouble  of  raising.  But  aiibve  all,  -you 
can' coinpefb’for' the  premin m  for  the  best 


the  fa;  uij  \\pul.d -luo  e  all  their  charms-  if 
.womyin, were  not.t&eiv.  .To  t he  prof  .-sion- 
uj  ehiiiauileiy  t(>  ijie  merchant,  and  lo-tlr-inaii 
.0.  '.I.-isiiro,  w.nnnn  may  be  an  oswa.-Ajial 
compy.n  ion.;  bat  -Jo  him  fanner..  ynd  planter 
she.'i  u.l  tb^L  a u  i  more-;  t»he  is  Tim  he.lp- 
m.  te,”  she  .is.  •  hi.  by.\ te/-half.”  .However 
c; i'i • , : J  j;.-r  io'tir  u  <■  m  iy  I  e  e’s.-wh-  re,  it  is 
greatest  here-  For  the  e. -use  of  Agriculture 
t  imu^.k.a  lay;  ...von  can  do-marli — very  much; 
so  i * 1 1 j •  •  1 1  , that  .without  youriubp  ii  imr.t  fail. 
You  p  mipuei  m  i  uuobln-isive  influence  ; 

it  is  nor.  therelorc.  the  less  active  or  potent. 
Let  us  have  your  iieiji-^let  us  -  have  your 
smih's  and  your  approhal ion. 

I  have  purposely .  r ^  frained  from  introtl.u- 
.eiuyihe  mmyc  { > ra-.- 1 i ea I . s u ! <j y c : s •  of  the  farm 
yimL  .evp.ry-.h'.y- hiisiuess  .of  the,  fanner.. — 
i T  se  vi' ill. fun 1 1  Miojeet  for  discussion 

ill  your  iTofiely.  oi'y  pe.ryvr.i  ten-reports,  an  I 
.oi  your  vyet'h lv  j-  a  iui-t;.  iu‘  the  a.rrieu'.tural 
pap  rs.  !  lucre-  now. only,  to  thank  yc.y  for 
your  attention,  arej., express  the  hope  that 
you  will  yo  o.ii-udili  the  vvoi'k  .you  have  so 
nobly  beifiiii,  with  . 1. 1 1 a. t  s<,>be.r,  steady  zeal 
a  mi.  in  lusiry  \\  hieli  \yiu$  suoaecs. 


To  Ci:r£- FulLJi'  il  in  Uon.i:.- — Mix  eoppe- 
fUtf.  ;n,  I  la  c  •  ker  b  and  sii.uiner  over  tire  tire 
iu  .an  iyoii  pot  ;  w ’ll  lit  his  rub  i  he  part  alfected 
jdeutiipijy  .lvvo,i.»r  i  b.  ee.  t-m/cs  a  week,  and 
Id  the  hr', Tim  drive  it  jii.  . '.I’he. .a pp’.i coition 
sliouid  he  irmh.cy  of  rathe  disease  has  cone 
too  u.r.  hljii.!  to  k,i 'o:j>  l'ubbiuy  til!  a  cure  is 
ehoeiou ;  it  taxes  time.  (  .  y 


.J/c.'sswrctjj; nl pf  Huy  in  the  hull:. — Multiply 
theTenrth,  breadth  and  height  of  the  hay 
into  each  .oilier,  and  it  tju*.  hay  is-,  somewhat 
S'e! tied',  Ten  njjhl-yards  will'  weigh  a'llni. 
"Ctover'  v.  ill  take  iJ  to  1 2  yards  to  a  ton. 


liderrons  urhv,  Cofite  is  not’ictll  Made. — -The 
heiTh's  are  f  riju  •a! iy  too  rapidly -roasted, 
tlieir'j.roper  color  being  1  liat  of  cinnamon. 
(Ml  'riie'cnfi'ce  is  ground  too  fine.  *8<I.  not 
enough  coffee  is  used,  it  is  usually  over 
boiled,  by  which  the  bitter  piitciplb'  isfex- 
trilcled from  the  berries,  and  iittleof  iio  pains 
taken  tocbiril’v  it.— ih", 
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Frovi  the  (Ala.)  Cotton  Planter. 

Sheep  vs.  Dogs. 

Dr.  Cloud — Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  quite 
interested  with  the  description  given  in  your 
Planter  of  the  Cotswold  sheep,  in  this 
country,  nothing  pay  so  poorly  as  the  sheep. 
owing  to  the  dogs.  Chain  one  portion  and 
cut  the  throats  of  the  other,  and  nothing 
would  pay  so  well.  Nature  has  been  boun¬ 
tiful  in  provision  to  enable  us  to  raise  mut¬ 
ton  and  wool  in  competition  with  any  part 
ot|the  world;  but  f o 1 1  yr  stands  in  the  way, 
and  effectually  destroys  what  nature  has  so 
kindly  placed  within  our  reach.  Mr.  Walk¬ 
er  an  intelligent  gentleman,  representing 
the  county  of  Richmond,  in  the  Georgia 
Legislature,  attempted  to  pass  a  dog  law. 
and  it  was  “laughed  down”  in  the  House  it 
was  -concluded  by  the  other  members  that 
th o  people  would,  by  acclamation,  condemn 
any  member  who  would  vote  for  a  remedy 
of  this  most  crying  evil,  and,  therefore,  Would 
not  entertain  the  question  at  all.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  a  great  mistake.  The  people 
would  ratify  any  sensible  law  that  would 
abate  the  nuisance.  To  say  they  would  not 
would  be  to  stultify  the  majority.  Iff  were 
an  office  seeker,  I  would  straddle  the  canine 
race  for  a  hobby  sooner  than  any  other  ques¬ 
tion  that  occurs  to  me.  Sheep  and  dogs 
cannot  he  turned  loosed  in  the  same  coun¬ 
try  any  more  than  eats  and  rats.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  exterminating  either,  but  the 
people  have  sense  enough  to  know  that,  as 
one  or  the  other  has  to  be  secured,  that  we 
can  afford  to  secure  every  useful  dog,  and  to 
raise  sheep  by  securing  them  against  their 
natural  enemy,  is  to  determine  that  sheep 
shall  not  be  raised,  in  any  quantity ,  to  a  projit. 
I  do  not  think  you  could  better  appropriate 
your  useful  talents  than  by  wielding  your 
able  pen  in  behalf  of  the  innocent  and  suf¬ 
fering  lamb. 

Down  with  the  dogs  and 

Vive  Le  Mguton. 


Cooked  food  for  Cattle. — Mr.  James  S.  Hu¬ 
ber,  lately  stated  before  the  Philadelphia 
County  Farmer’s  Club,  that  he  had  proved 
by  actual  experiment  in  feeding  12  cows, 
180  d  lys  upon  cooked  food,  that  he  made  a 
net  gain  of  $02.  In  place  of  20  lbs.  of  hay 
per  day,  formerly  fed  raw,  he  now  feeds  12 
lbs,  cut  and  steamed.  With  this  he  mixes  4^ 
quarts  of  chi  pstuff,  Indian  corn  meal  and  oil 
cake  meal,  in  about  equal  portions.  This 
with  the  hay  weighs  bout  421bs.  whet)  cook¬ 


ed,  having  gained  about  31  lbs.  by  that  pro¬ 
cess.  lie  sa3rs  it  is  not.  only  more  economi¬ 
cal,  lint  more  palatable  to  the  cattle;  they 
cat  it  with  out  waste  and  keep  in  better 
condition.  His  steaming  apparatus  cost 
$25,  which  lie  morethan  saved  in  six  months 
feeding.  He  considers,  however,  the  great¬ 
est  gain  is  the  health  of  the  animals. — N.  Y. 
Agricultor. 

Recipe  for  the  Cure  of  Swinney  or  Big- 
Shoulder  in  Horses. — The  following  mixture 
is  said  to  be  an  infallible  cure  for  .swinney, 
or  big  shoulder,  in  horses.  It  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  applied  sparingly,  or  it  will  blister. 

2.  oz.  Liquid  Opodeldoc, 

2  “  Oil  of  Spike, 

2  “  11  artsliorn, 

1  “  Number  Six, 

3  “  Alcohol, 

1  “  Tincture  of  Spanish  Flies, 

1  ‘‘  Spirits  of  Turpentine. 

Trusting  that  those  having  horses  afflicted 
with  this  troublesome  (license  may  test  the 
above  remedy,  and  that  it.  maybe  found  ef¬ 
fectual,  1  remain  yours,  truly,  Centaur. 

Walker  county ,  Georgia.  June ,  1852. 

[Southern  Cultivator. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Encouragement. 

Columbus,  Miss.,  Oct.  27,  1853. 

Messes.  Ennous:— I  see  a  call  in  the  last 
F armer  and  Planter  upon  its  friends  and  pat¬ 
rons  to  come  to  its  aid;  if  they  fail  in  this, 
down  goes  the  valuable  Farmer  and  Planter. 
Is  it  or  can  it  be  possible  that  the  intelligent 
people  of mv  native  State  will  let  such  a  pa¬ 
per  go  down  ?  Surely  not.  I  have  more 
confidence  in  the  good  people  of  South  Car¬ 
olina  When  I  look  over  the  receipts  I 
find  many  names  not  on  your  list  that  ought 
to  be  there.  1  will  just  say  to  you  1  have  nine 
new  subscribers,  and  will  have  three  more  or 
pay  it  myself.  If  each  subscriber  will  get  a 
new  one,  you  will  then  begin  to  rise, or  rather 
commence  receiving  an  equivalent  for  your 
labor.  I  do  hope  you  will  not  leave  the 
editorial  chair.  Thanks  to  good  fortune, 
the  prejudice  against  book  farming  is  last, 
giving  way  and  light  and  knowledge  taking 
its  place.  I  would  have  sent  you  the  mouey, 
hut  for  your  editorial  in  your  last' number. 

I  have  no  doubt  ill  mV  mind  hut  that 
your  list  of  subscribers  might  be  doubled  by 
a  small  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  activo 
,  friends  of  tbe  Farmer  and  Planter.  Call  on 
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all  to  come  up  to  your  aid.  and  let  us  make 
a  “  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  alto¬ 
gether,*"  and  then  you  will  go  to  work  with 
new  zeal. 

You  have  all  the  while  sent  out  an  inter¬ 
esting  paper.  1  shall  leave  for  South  Caro¬ 
lina  some  time  in  December;  1  will  call  on 
you  (perhaps)  and  have  a  personal  interview. 
If  I  do  not  call  on  you,  I  will  send  you  the 
names  I  have  in  time  for  the  commencement 
of  the  next  volume. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  15.  O  WINGS. 

[With  many  thanks,  we  shall  he  extremely  glad 

to  see  you,  friend  Owings. —  Eds.] 
w. _ . 

Railways  and  their  Creation  of  Wealth. 

If  one  should  attempt  to  gel  together  all 
the  facts  that  show  the  value  of  the  railway 
as  a  creator  of  wealth,  busutess  and  property, 
he  would  find  the  accountquite  voluminous, 
and  after  all,  perhaps,  find  his  labors  thrown 
away,  because  such  facts  are  not  now  need 
ed  to  stimulate  the  faith  of  capitalists  and 
others.  The  thing  that  now  is  most  want¬ 
ed,  is  a  proper  degree  of  prudence.  We 
should  restrain  men  rather  than  invite  them 
to  build  more  railways.  Wesbuuld  caution 
them  to  be  were  ot  the  dangerous  re-action 
which  always  follows  the  strength  oft  he  fe¬ 
ver.  There  is  a  natural  law  in  operation  in 
the  human  economy  in  trade,  and  everything 
else,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  forget  or 
tamper  with.  Prudent  men  know  this, 
and  generally  act.  upon  though  sometimes 
they  forget  its  full  influence.  In  the  op¬ 
eration  of  our  railway  system,  certain 
matters  have  transpired  which  are  worth 
repeating,  and  we  shall  speak  of  a  few  of 
them  just  for  the  interest  railway  men  may 
feel  in  the  general  subject. 

In  comparing  the  census  of  Massachusetts 
of  1840  with  that  of  1850,  several  facts  are 
found,  showing  the  influence  of  railway.- — 
The  valuation  of  the  State  doubled  in  that 
period, Jgoing  from  $30(1, 000,000  to  $600,000- 
000;  we  say  doubled,  because  the  census 
returns  so  indicate,  hut  had  we  said  trebled, 
it  would  probably  he  nearer  right,  for,  as 
men  grow  rich,  the  more  apt  are  they  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  amount  of  their  wealth.  Among 
other  things  noticeable  was  the  fact  that 
there  were  seventy-two  towns  in  which  the 
population  did  not  increase  from  1840  to 
1850.  They  were  all  agricultural  towns, 
not  enjoying  railway  facilities.  A  number 
•of  these  rural  places  contained  more  inhabit¬ 


ants  in  1830  even  than  they  did  in  1850. — - 
This  fact  may  he  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that,  as  our  railways  were  built,  the  tenden¬ 
cy  of  population  was  to  their  immediate 
lines.  The  rapid  increase  of  valuation  of 
property  located  on  the  line  of  our  railways 
is  too  well  knowui  to  require  comment.  In 
some  of  the  western  Slates,  where  the  rail¬ 
ways  now  coiisl rooting  have  opened  l he 
wild  lands  to  the  market,  there  has  been  a 
rapid  sale  at  a  very  large  per  centage  over 
tho  Government  price.  The  Galena  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  in  noticing  the  matter,  states  that 
every  acre  of  Government  laud  along  the 
line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  not 
claimed  by  the  company  has  been  taken  up 
by  speculators  and  settlers  at  $2  50  per  acre. 
A  few  years  since  it  could  not  have  been  giv¬ 
en  away,  and  ten  years  hence  probably  some 
of  it  will  be  worth  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars 
an  acre,  while  the  average  increase  in  price 
for  the  whole,  will  not  fall  short  of  three  or 
four  hundred  percent.  The  rapid  increase 
ofproperty  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  where 
railway  construction  w  as  commenced  at  a 
very  late  period,  will  show  some  remarkable 
facts  for  tiie stultisG  The  two  main  lines  of 
railway,  the  Michigan  Southern  and  the 
Michigan  Central  Railways,  were  both  fin¬ 
ished  through  from  the  east  to  Chicago  in 
the  early  part  of  1852.  VVe  give  below  the 
valuation  of  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the 


years  1851  and  1853: 

Valuation  in  1851. . .. . $21,526,057 

Valua'iou  in  1853 . . ...  76.735,405 


Increase  in  two  years . $55,208,538 


There  arc  some  thirty  counties  in  the  State 
of  Michigan,  besides  the  Northern  Peninsula 
of  that  State  lying  on  Lake  Superior.  The 
two  railways  run  through  but  twelve  ofthese 
counties.  Now  had  the  increase  of$55,203,- 
538  been  equitably  distributed  overthe  whole 
State,  the  railway  couties  would  be  entitled 
to  about  one-seventh  of  it,  or  nearly  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  We  give  below  copied 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  valuation  of 
the  different  counties,  through  which  these 
two  roads  are  run,  at  the  periods  specified. 


The  following  relates  to  the  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral  Railway: 

Oaluation .  1851.  1853. 

Wayne . $3,833,213  $16,607,330 

Wasntenavv .  2,461.473  9,375,005 

Jackson .  1,516,459  4,810,656 

Calhoun .  1,637,437  3,646,811 

Kalamazoo .  1,094,192  4,810,655 
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l  ri  crease  .of  si  x  con  11  li  e's  . . .  51 21902,459 
From  these  facts  if  appeals  that  instead 
of  showing  only  one- seventh  of  the  Tojiitl  in¬ 
crease  "of  Value  in  the  .State,  the  twelve 
rai !  road  bon  1 1 1 i &  s  ft a ve'o y ei*  tit ice  (mi ft. Its  of 
the  entire  increase  of  value  of  the  whale 
State.'  These  fact,',  hi  ay  Be  m.ult  ip  1  ifeiH  p/a  n 
almost.  i'U rie'fi  11ft o,  extcu.1.  but  we  see  uo'Yea- 
son  for  it.  at  present.  With  the  light  which' 
the  public  have  at  present,  upon  the  ah  van¬ 
tage  of  railway  construction,  they  tip  not 
need  any  urging  to' go  Into  railway  building. 
We  fear  we  shall  soon  have occasion  to  find 
arguments  to  restrain  that  extension  of  the, 
system  which  threatens  to  -eat  1.1  p  t lie  entire , 
floating  capital,"  if  not  the'cfe.d  it  of  the  coun 
tr y.^-Railw_hy  Times.  *•% 


'  •  .  '  'A *N 

he  Clfltivnifoa  ofF-bii  nt  the  South. 

.  BY-  J.  VAN  BURfiN,  *  /  ’  * 

(oF*CL  M’KS'V-n.t.K',  6.EOK8IA.)  • 
ihfi  Executive,  Council  of  the 

{Southern  Planters1  Convention  : 

&;STE.KM#i5f :  F  am  rnisihle  of,  and  appro-' 
ehite  the  honor  you  have,  conferred  upon  ine, 
in  the  appointment  to  addfess' so  intelligent 
a -portion  of  t  he  citizens-of  th'e  South,  n«*lhc 
planteVs  of  tlie- Sbive-lrohiing  -States,  with 
whom  I  have  spent  one-fourth  of  my  entire 
life,  and  with  whom  1  shall  probably  *sp  nd 
the  remainder.'  And  whilst  l  duly  estimate 
this  hob  arable  uriviWe,  T  at  the  Same  time 
Teel 


Flu  Poison  without  A rsenic.^T  Ive.ToH  o  jving 
preparation  is  much  used  in  Europe  for  the 
destruction.  of  Hies:  Quassia,  eight  pjarts; 
wafer,  jfiv'-e  hundred  pints';  molasses,  one 
hundred  and  twenty -.five  parts.  Toil  the 
quassia  and  wafer  ten  minutes;  .strain  and 
ad  1  the  molasses.  The  preparation  can  .. 
easily  lie  made  by.  any  one.  Flies  are  itf- 
tracted-iay  this  and  soon  killed. 


conscious  of  m3*  irru.i  ily  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject  assigned  m'e,-as  well'"  as  that  otli- 
0;  s  fa r  be f  t < ;  r -q us,  Si  ffc fl -a n  1  co- n pe t e n  t  co  1 1  Id 
with  facility  have  been  selected  for  this1  in¬ 
ter  sting  ocoi.Woir. 

No  s.ubj  ct  Could  have-  been  selected  bet¬ 
ter'  suited  to  our’ tube  and  inclinations, 'than 
that  of  tbonlti  v  iitifin  of frti'ifs  at  the South  ; 
orufyek  with  this  favorite  subject,  we  fear 
we  shall ’•be-ab; e  to  Aoy’  1  AT t  little  that  will 
interest,  or  he  worthy  of  your  notice. 

' E ef’org we  e nt er  upon  the  item  ofthc  Cul¬ 
tivation  of  fruit,  nor  mb.  us  to  shy  a  word  in 
’favor  of  the  cultivation  Ftewcf  -.  We  rem- 
esive  it  liftt  appropriate,  as  fruits  are  preen-  ' 
ded  in  their  'growth  by  flowers,'  to  pay  that 
d  part merit 'of  Horticulture  a  passing  enco¬ 
mium. 

Amidst  the  genii  i  desolation  yjsifed  in 
■primeval  days- upon  tins  once  fair  earth,  flow- 
eap  <1  the  withering  might  of 


the  rosg 


fr 


morning  it  was 


blooms'  *os  sweetly 
igtnht  as  it  xvas  in  Ptira- 
pi-nnte'd  b\r  the' 


Ancient  Agriculturists. --The  first  three  i 
mesa  in  the  world  were  a- gardener  a  'plow-; 
man  and  a  grazier ;  and  if  any  man  object  1 
that  the  .second  of  these  proved  a  murderer,  j 
he  will  please  remember,  that. .as  soon  as  be  j 
was  so,  he  quit  our  profession,  and  began  to. 
build  a  town. 


To  double  the  crops  on  most  firms,  about-.-; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  for  Agriculturists  to 
sell  off  one-half  of  their  land,  and  with  the  j 
proceeds  buy  manure  for  the  other.  .The  far-  f 
gar  the  farmer  the  less  he  gro  ws  to  the  acre. 


ers  a  one  e- 
Divine  Wratdf; 
to-day,- and  is 
disc  oh  the 

han  cl  of  its  C  reator.  Even  so  me  of  the  vilest' 
and  most  Tioxmtis  weeds, Which  were  cursed 
ias  copartners  for  marr  through  life,  bear  still 
in  their  beautiful  flowers,  the  evidence  of  a 
relenting  find,  who  ifrtlie  hour  oflvcngeance 
withheld  his  destroyiivg  hand  from  this  de¬ 
partment  ofjiis  choicest;  and  most  exquisite 
portion  of  his  workmanship.'  Flowers  were 
intended  alone  to  administer  to  our  pleas¬ 
ure  and  gratification,  and  not  for  utility;  as' 
-we  see  they  are  not  absolutely 'necessary  to 
the-pro.dncl.ion  offru.it;  for  the  fig  as  an  in¬ 
stance  in  point,  is  sent  forth  'and  grows  to 
perfection,  without  the  precedence"  of  any 
visible  blossom  or  flower ;  it  doubtless  would 
have  beeifas  easy  forhini  who  created  fruits 
to  have  ordained  that  all  should  have  grown 
.without  the  fair  harbingers;-  as’  with  them. 

He  who  '  all  -walk,  unmoved  with  grati- 
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tuc'e,  through  a  wi  ll  appointed  garden,  or 
gaze  on  I !r-c  magnificent  display  Ofllio.  wil'd 
flowers  of  the  paries,  and  mo\in(a'in  gorges',- 
and  not  be  .Iransporte'fl,  retrospectively,  to 
the  day,  \yhop  -t]p;y  caine  fresh  from  the 
lian&of  the  great  artist,  whose  signal  iin press 
they  bear,  “must  be  flt  for  darker  deeds  tlfan ' 
treason.” 

Flowers,  loo,  hayc  ataligmauie  effect  upon, 
our  lives  and  conduct.  Who  ever  -saw  (ho 
humble  cottage  oTr-twined  with  jasilhl'n-c, 
rose',  or  ivy,  but  found  it.au  earnest  ojf  jts 
happy,  iiidusU'ious  and  gentle  inmates?, — 
Or,  who  evor  saw  A.he  well  appointed  l.'iwm 
tasteful  -conservatory,  and  flower  garden  of 
the  wealthy,  but  also  found  Are  'proprietors 
intelligent,,  -ho  pitalde,  and  benevolent?— 
We. would  instinctively  be -surprised  to  •find' 
them  otherwise.  The  cultivation  ol’-flwwers 
has  the  eifeet  to  draw  tire  mind  from  t)ie 
more- rude  and  austere operat  ions  of  Jiff, 
au.l  insensibly  leads  u s'-  bank  on  the  path¬ 
way  to  a  lost  Paradise. 

With  a  climate  and  facilities  such  as  ours., 
congenial  to  almost  every  flower  ami  friiit 
from  the  poles  to  the  tropics,  one  would  have 
been  inevitably  led  to  the  ooroilar.y,  that 
ours  would  have  been  pre-eminent  for. fruits- 
and- flowers,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  an 'al¬ 
most  desert  in  this. .depart  incut  of  industry. 
No  climate  in  thc.-worid  isjjrobaiily  so  varied- 
as  that  oftUp  Southern  States;  which- oarr, 
and  does  produce  so  great  a  variety  of  fruits 
— think  of  it  1-77-  from  the»ora-ng£  of  the.  torrid 
eiime,  to  the-  apple  of  the  frigid— all  in  per¬ 
fection.  and  within  a  territory  that  may  be 
passed  through  in  -a  few  hours  ;  and.y-.et,  .with 
these  peculiar  advantages-  little  prog-rCsss, 
save  of  nature  herself,  or  .by  accident,  has 
been  made,  until  w  it  bin  a  short  period  of 
time.  -  At  the  present  \yo are  pleased. to. pre¬ 
dict,  and  constrained  to  admit  there  is  every 
appearance  of  a  horticultural  furore.  And 
here,  we  w  ould  pausc.for  a  moment-,  and  by 
way.  of  caution  to  those  whose  zeal  gets  the 
better -of  sound  sense,  and  admonish  them 
by  reflating  an  anecdote  of  a  gentleman  of  the. 
North,  whose  horticultural  emlmsiasm  led 
him  into  many  ludicrous  mistakes: 

One, morning  a  neighbor  fonudhim  busily 
engaged  in  his  garden,  and  enquired  what  he 
was. doing?  lie  replied,  that,  a, very  singu.- 
lar  phenomena  had  occurred,  and  on  which 
he  intended  to  write  an  article  for  the  next 


meeting  of  the  horticultural  society;  said 
'hr,  1  'planted  some  beans' here' a  few  days 
sir i€c,  which  have  all  come  up  wrong  end 
uppermost,  the  beans  are  all  on  the  tops  in- 
-stead  of  >U-t  lie ‘bottom,  where  they  should 
havc'ivecn-,  and  where  1  put  them;  and  lam 
now  transplanting  them  a-nd  putting  -the 
right  cnclin  thegiliurrd.  Our  friend  remon¬ 
strated  witii  him  to  no-purpose,  for,  said  he, 
my  corn  and  potatoes  have  acted  sensibly, 
the  col.vtepom-  are  ail  atthe  bottom  support¬ 
ing  and  nourishing  the  plants  a§  intended  by 
nature,  and  this  freak  of  my  beans' is  entire¬ 
ly  unaccountable.  Be  cautioned  my  e'nthu- 
.suistic  and  scieriliii'C  hearers,  by  this  gentle¬ 
man's  experience,  and  should  dame  nature 
•play  any  of  her  freaks  on  you,  do  n’t  tell  of 
’it-. 

From  time  to  time,  flowers,  fruits,  and 
trees  Ikivc  been  imported  from  foreign  and 
northern  nurseries?,  which  have  mostly  lin¬ 
gered-  bet  ween  life  and  death  for  a  few  years, 
ridiculous  specimens  of  either,  to  the  annoy- 
•ance  ami  disgust  of  their  owners  (and  your 
essay est  nmongthe  number),  until  they  were 
■either  dead  or  abandoned  in  disappointment. 
The  same  was  the’ case  also  in  the  Northern 
►Suites  In  timespast-  Having  descended  from 
•English  ancestry,  they  adopted  their  inhe¬ 
rent  jumfereii.ees-,  and  habits,  inmost  of  their 
•occupations,  never  once  reflecting  that  they 
w'ore  now  tenants  of  a  country  materially 
different  in  soil  and  climate  from  that  of  old 
.England.  The  same  motion  was  long  con¬ 
tinued  as  practiced  there  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  If.  crops,  and  amongst  them,  that  of  the 
cu'lurp  of  fruit.  English  ganluers  were 
transported  direct  with  ail  their  arrogant 
no!  ions,  of  knowledge  and  superiority,  pecu¬ 
liar,  to  them,  wh :> came, saw  nndaxe  in  hand, 
determined  to  let  in  the  sun  and  hair  to  the 

compact  and  rebellious  heads  of  our  more 
republican  trees.  After  toiling  on  in  disap¬ 
pointment  and  chagrin  for  half  a  century  or 
more,  our  northern  friends  began  to  perceive 
-thut'thei r  trees  knew  their  own  business 
and  wants,  better  than  their  gardners. — 
They  took-  the  hint  and  began  to  follow  in 
the  course  pointed  out  by  these  mute,  but 
e  ioqueut • -subjects,  with  the  result  of  plenty, 
where  segreity  and  disappointment  only,  cx- 
iste’d  before.. 

We  too  .have  pursued  the  same  course — 
we  saw  the  North  revelling  in  the  choicest 
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and  most  Jucious  fruits,  .and  envied  them; 
we  purchased  flowers,  plants  and  trees,  and 
with  them  their  modus  optrandi  of  cultiva¬ 
tion:  but  not  their  success ;  we  profited  not 
by  their  experience,  but  imitated  them,  as 
they  had  the  English,  and  with  like  effect. 
To  northern  nursery-men,  hundreds  of  thou-' 
sands  of  dollars  have  annually  been  paid  for 
fruits,  and  trees,  to  very  little  purpose,  when 
with  a  moderate  decree  of  enterprising  and 
reflection,  we  could  have  found  better  at 
home  or  have  originated  better,  and  thus 
have  avoided  both  the  expense  and  mortifi¬ 
cation  attendant  upon  our  failures. 

Until  within  a  very  short  period,  it  was 
no  even  dreamed  that  we  of  the  South  must 
abandon  these  northern  systems  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  stereotyped  and  sent  out  to  us  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  trees  we  bought  from 
Northern  nursery-men  ;  they  doubtless  saw 
the  errors  we  labored  under,  and  laughed 
and  profited  by  them,  the  shower  of  gold 
annually  sent  on  there  for  these  articles,  and 
annually  re-seut,  was  a  bonus  not  to  he  lost 
by  any  act  of  indiscretion  on  their  part  by 
way  of  information. 

The  time  has  however  come,  that  we  ol 
tiie  South  have  found  that  we  can  not  only 
equal  them  in  producing  every  variety  of 
fruit,  but  exceed  their  best  efforts  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Not  only  this,  the 
time  will  soon  be,  tvhen  the  tide  o ('export a- 
tion  will  be  from  the  South  to  the  North,  in¬ 
stead  of  as  heretofore,  vise,  versa.  And  all 
this  is  in  process  ofattaiument,  by  adopting 
a  system  of  culture  suited  to  our  Southern 
soil  and  climate,  instead  of  blindly  following 
the  directions  before  alluded  to.  We,  too, 
have  a  beautiful  and  varied  collection  of  na¬ 
tive  fruits,  which  have  from  tune  to  time 
originated  in  our  midst,  both  accidentally 
and  through  the  efforts'  of  enterprising  Hor¬ 
ticulturists,  and  which  have  not  to  pass 
through  the  tedious  and  precarious  process 
of  acclimating.  These,  too,  are  becoming 
wider  and  better  known  and  appreciated, 
and  will  aid  materially  in  the  rapid  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  department  of  horticulture. 

That  the  cultivation  of  fruit  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  business  is  worthy  of attention,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  show,  more  especially  as  our 
country  is  becoming  pierced  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  with  rail  roads  lending  to  our  Atlantic 
cities;  this  in  connection  with  the  intercorse 
between  them  through  steamers,  opens  fa¬ 
cilities  that  heretofore  have  not  existed,  as 
inducements  to  embark  in  the  traffic  as  p. 


profitable  enterprise. 

We  lieve  peculiar  advantages  over  North 
ern  fruit  growers,  for  through  the  geninl- 
clraracter  of  our  climate,  we  have  entire 
control  over  both  the  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern  markets  as  long  as  prices  are  remunera¬ 
tive;  from  the  circumstance  of  our  fruits 
ripening  one  or  two  months  earlier  than 
they  do  in  t  hose  States.  When  peaches  first 
appear  in  the  New  York  market,  they  bring 
hum  five  to  eight  dollars  per  basket,  each 
one  holding  about  three  pecks,  and  as  long 
as  these  or  other  remunerating  prices  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  puid,  the  South  can  monopolize 
the  market,  and  by  the  time  they  make  their 
appearance  from  Northern  orchards,  the 
markets  will  lie  glutted  and  the  prices  re¬ 
duced  to  one  dollar  or  less  per  basket. 

The  same  holds  good  in  respect  to  every 
variety  of  fruit  and  vegetables  sent,  from 
the  South  to  the  North.  The  first  aspara¬ 
gus,  green  peas,  straw  berries,  and  potatoes 
that  appear  in  the  New'  York  markets  uni¬ 
formly  come  now  from  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  command  enormous  prices. — 
Since  the  estaldisnliineut  of  rail  roads  and 
.steamboats  that  ply  two  or  three  times  a 
week  between  Northern  and  Southern  ports, 
peculiar  facilities  have  been  opened  and 
practicable,  to  induce  many  already  to  en¬ 
gage  in  this  species  of  speculation.  Narth- 
ern  enterprise  has  already  become  aware 
ofthe  importance  of  this  species  of  trade,  for 
we  are  credibly  infermed,  that  during  the 
past  summer,  persons  have  traversed  the 
interior  portions  of  the  State  of  Georgia  en¬ 
deavoring  to  engage  large  quantities  of  fruit 
for  the  Northern  cities  on  speculation. 

Now  for  a  moment  let  us  cast  about,  and 
endeavor  to  ascertain  what  is  the  probable 
cost  of  growing  fruit  to  the' acre,  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  amount  it  will  bring  in  the 
markets  alluded  to  : 

A  square  acre  of  ground  will  contain  eigh¬ 
ty-one  trees,  planted  at  a  distance  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  feet  each  way,  which  will  produce, 
either  peach,  pear,  apple  or  others,  at  a  very 
moderate  calculation,  four  bushels  each 
when  eight  years  old  —many  of  them  twice 
that  amount — this  will  amountto  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  bushels  per  acre,  and 
valued  at  the  price  of  three  dollars  per  bush¬ 
el,  will  amount  to  the  handsome  sum  of 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars,  be¬ 
fore  deducting  expenses  of  gathering,  con¬ 
veying  to  market,  &c.  ;  if  wre  even  throw 
away  one-half  of  this  amount  for  eontingen- 
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ties,  sufficient  still  remains  to  warrant  us  in 
sny;ng  that  a  more  liberal  business  could 
not  be  found,  and  sufficient  to  gratify  the 
most  tivoracious  and  grasping  Shylock. 

There  is  probably  no  way  in  which  a  few 
acres  of  ground  can  be  made  as  profitable,  as 
to  employ  it.-in  the  cultivation  of  fruit;  for 
whilst  trees  are  mowing  and  the  fruit  main- 
ring,  the  ground  can  be  cultivated  nearly 
asprofitably  as  though  none  were  on  it,  we 
say  that  the  crops  other  than  fruit,  can  be 
mode  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  conveying 
the  fruit  to  market,  and  have  the  entire 
amou nt  it  brings  as  the  produce,  in  profits. 

We  now  have  trees  at  the  South  from  15 
to  SO  years  old,  that  annually  produce  from 
20  to  25  bushels  of  apples,  which  amount  is 
but  an  ordinary  yield  for  trees  of  that  age. 
"No  climate  is  more  congenial  to  the  cultivu- 
tion  of  the  pear,  than  ours,  and  none  is  more 
worthy  our  attention,  it  needs  no  more  care 
than  the  apple,  and  gives  a  far  greater  return 
both  as  to  quantity  and  deliciousness.  It 
grows  larger  and  is  of  fitter  flavor  than  at  (he 
North,  and  there  is  scarce  any  variety,  and 
their  name  is  legion,  hut  succeeds  well. — 
We  have  seen  the  famous  little  seeklc,  both 
North  and  South,  and  hesitate  not.  t-o  say. 
we  have  seen  specimens  of  it  during  the  past 
summer  of  far  .larger  sizb,  and  finer  flavor 
than  we  ever  saw  them  ftt'lhe  North.  The 
pear  tree  seldom  fails  of  producing  a  fair 
crop,  and  is  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  in¬ 
sects  than  any  otlrerv  ariety  of  fruit;  yet 
there  is  a  disease  to  which  the  tree  is  subject, 
which  is  a  serious  detriment  to  an  extended 
culture  ;  we  allude  to  the  disease  known  as 
the  blight,  which  we  think  is  not  incurable 
or  beyond  the  reach  of  a  remedy.  No  vari¬ 
ety  of  fruit  can  he  cultivated  that,  will  yield 
a  greater  profit  as  a  market  article  than  the 
pear,  its  price  rules  from  $4.00  to  $10.00 
per  bushel,  it  hears  transportation  with  little 
injury,  and  the  tree  yields  immense  crops; 
all  that  is  necssnry  is  to  select  desirable  va¬ 
rieties,  as  their  successful  cultivation  is  as 
easy  as  that  of  the  apple.  Few  persons  are 
aware  of  the  improvement  in  the  size  and 
fla  or  of th is  fru it  within  a  few  years  past, 
no  can  they  form  any  estimate  of  its  lncious 
flavor,  uut.il  tasting  a  Seekle,  D.  Angou- 
le/ue,  Bartlett  or  Vicar  of  Winkfiekk  besides 
a  liostol  otliers  entiled  to  equal  notice. 

Every  owner  ofan  acre  of  ground  should 
not  fail  to  plant  a  few  trees  of  the.  dwarfed 
kinds— which  are  only  grafted  on  the  quince 
stalk  instead  of  the  pettr— which  has  the  ef¬ 


fect  to  produce  neat,  small,  compact  trees, 
that  come  into  hearing  much  sooner  than 
when'grafted  on  t  he  pcarstock  ;  these  dwarfs 
can  lie  planted  along  t lie  sides  of  garden 
walks  or  fences,  without  interferring  ma¬ 
terially  with  anything-,  as  they  occupy  hut 
little  space  and  cast  but  little  shade.  For 
orchard  cult  urn  we  would  recommend  stan¬ 
dard  trees,  as  the  ground  they  occupy  in 
such  cases  is  of  no  consequence.  These  are 
slower  in  coming  into  bearing  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  Imt  form  larger  trees  that  hear  larger 
crops  of  fruit,  ami  consequently  are  more 
profitable  as  market  varieties. 

[continued  in  our  next.] 

The  Potaso  Plant. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal. 

iMr.  Editor:  t‘.  promised  your  readerc 

<d' the  October  number  our  opinions  having 
reference  to  the  adaptation  of  soil,  depth  of 
planting  and  locality.  In  order  to  prevent 
us  being  assailed  by  any'  who  may  differ 
"  it  h  us  in  the  views  laid  down,  we  might 
slate  hat  we  desire  nothing  more  nor  les 
than  a  ffair  trial,  and  let  the  verdict  fall  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

1st.  Adaptation  of  soil  and  depth  of  plant- 
!  'H"' 

The  soil  in  order  to  bring  it  in  a  good  con¬ 
dition  for  planting  potatoes  should  he  as 
permeable  as  possible;  a  field  that  has  been 
plowed  the  previous  season  is  better  than 
sod,  and  if  otherwise  no  such  place  will  he 
suitable,  we  would  recommend  having  the 
sod  plowed  that  the  frost  will  spend  its  force 
upon  it  and  soften  the  clods';  by  no  means 
would  we  receoinrend  planting  them  under 
the  sod  as  is  often  done,  for  several  special 
arid  what  we  consider  "substantial  reasons, 
first :  it  should  be  the  intention  to  have  them 
slightly  covered  with  soil,  that  the  air  will, 
as  fnr  as  .possible,  have  access  to  the  roots; 
and  secondly,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
bring  tho  soil  in  the  condition  in  dented  by 
only  once  plowing.  We  have,  therefore, 
premised  that  the  potato  should  not  be 
planted  deep,  and  that  even  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  soil  which  we  would  have  placed  upon 
them,  should  he  mellow  for  reasons  already 
laid  down,  namely,  to  have  free  access  of  the 
atmosphere.  We  know  a  farmer  in  our  com¬ 
munity  who  manures  his  field  in  common  as 
for  any  other  crop,  and  covers  the  potatoes— 
plantings — with  rye  straw  and  then  passes 
the  plow  along  and  covers  them  slightly 
with  earth,  and  his  crops  are  generally 
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g-ood  and  trot  affected  'with  'the  rot,  It.  will, 
ill  r-jfote,  bWeen  that  weeoi’i’skler  the  lihyUli. 
of  the  potato  tt>  depen  !  on  t  he  permeability 
and  mellowness  of  the  sml,  together  with 
constant  access  oft.be  atdiro  sphere’: 

A? fur  tocavlity,-  we  fuMy-be!ieve  that  this, 
not  less  important  than  any  bf  the  other 
points  laid  down,  isMot)  little  t  Iron  gift  of  by 
the -farmer.  Slo  w  often. do  we  see  pieces 
with  pettitoes,  in  tow,  marshy;  hdnt-y  soil, 
and  as  often  poor  creeps,-  the"  po.l  aloes  after- 
diggi ng  •  very  heavy  anil  itdlof  sap,  and  a 
few  weeks  after  tire  half  rotten,'  Experi¬ 
ence  htis  proven  since  the  potato- plant  is  na¬ 
turalized,  that  hinh  grounds  ’tire,  preferable 
and  still  toon;  so,  if  they  possess  th.e  qualifi¬ 
cations  already,  skid,  to  tvi  t,  pet  usability  and 
mellowness.  It  should  lid  readily  drained 
that  no  water  stagnates  between  the  rows 
which  will  invariabiy  produce  a  heavy  pota¬ 
to. 

It  should  also  he  the  aim  of  farmers  to  se¬ 
lect.  a  pi  'co  where  s'urfmindi  ng  pfi  iae'es  wfil 
not  prevent  a  free  draff  of  tin-  afm.osphdre. 
This  is  a  most,  impoftatrf  point,  and  is  very 
frequently  the  cause  6?  jl-fcitdst.  Potatoes 
are  planted  nearsome  .woody  place',  ori-haiaf, 
&c.  and  is  not  well  ’know  if  that  wc  rarely 
can  expect  a  good  prop?  W-e- would  recom¬ 
mend,  if  at  all  practicable-,  a  plaCeAvhitrh  is. 
open  and  accessible  on  -a  1 1-  *  rd.es  by  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  WS  edit'd  point,  to  TiurpemSslii- 
st a  n ces  i n  o u r  vi cin iffy  w ! i e re  t ! i  is  alone'  was 
the -cause  of  a  failure. 

We  have  now 'done,  and  if  any,  of  your 
pntrons  will  give  our  experiments. '&c. f  a 
trial*  we  hope  a  future  will  Perea  1  with  w-hat 
success  it, -was  attended- ’ 

E.  K.  BeayLs. 

Worcester  ■  Penn.,  Notf.;  18S8. 
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Table  for  Planting  Ccr-n,  j.  n;ra, 

The  following  table  rira'y  fie  useful  for 
readily  pointing  out  the  number  of  lulls  of 
potatoes  and  corn,  or  of  plants  and  trees,  f 
&e.,  required  for  an  acre  of  laud,  when 
planted  at.  any  of  the  .  undermentioned  d is-  j 
tances  apart : 

Distances  apart.  No-  of  Plants. 

i  ft.  by  i  ft. .......  . ...1 74,243*' 

1  “  1  . . 43,503 
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jP ro m  t he  San t!i a rii  C li Itiv aio r ■ 
Toiffpiug-  .GkitfO'if.  - 

■  Si  esses,.  Em  T-0  KvS  l  •ft  -Iras-  never  been  toy 
iotenlion-  td  trdvrMe  you"  or  the  'readers’  of 

.you«r  journal,  -innei? ;  -bnl  aS'the-loppi hg  bf 
•  cotton  seems  tube  a-quevfiftn  not  yet 'settled, 
’I- promised,  last  year,  t  o .give  you  the  resif't 
of  an  experiment  I  int muled  to  make  that 
season.  •  Aly- cotton  "on  the  first-of  Anguct 

■  •w.aseso  very  smalt — occasioned  by  the  se¬ 
verest  drought  I' have  experienced  for  the 
.Last  twenty  years— I  eotictoded -  no  if  to  top 
auy.-ef  my -crop,  and-  requested  my  friend 
Joseph  Ljgon,  Esq.,  whose  crop-  wawir.bfe 
farmed  ’.by  t lie  fains*  than  mini*  to  try  it,, 
and  give  me  the' .result  of  Ills' experiment  for 
the Ivu’ti vator.  At"  t'he-timffl  carled  eti  him 
lie-. could  Dot-  lyyihis-haft-d'  on  Mis  ngeThb  ran¬ 
dom  book,  conseqm'Titfy,  the  difference’  1 
cannot  state.  'Sktoiee  -it  to  say*  the’ lopped 
cotton  made  the  fmwff -mrri, die  Kays,  it  was 
the  must  unfavorable  ye’affbr  top'pmg  In  ever 
kne-w.  lie  topped  about  tire  liiLt  of  August .. 
I  waited  until  tffe.fitltb,  at  which  time  the 
rain  set  -in.  My  ciftfop  then  would"  haw- 
a\  era  god  about  two  feet  li  ig-ll,  find  "not  a  form 
on  it  but.,  vv bad  had  fallen  off,  made  it's 
bloom  or  ■  to-nUted  into  hells,  the‘g  rowth 
having  t>opn  completely  Checked,  ay-d  no- 
chance -I  knew  lor  the  rains  that  had  then 
commenced  to  in, fl-a; .-any  more. on  the  new 
-gnjwth  i  ii  jiimr  to  in  a  tiff  e:hy  frost.  I.  1’tbvv- 
evor,.  thought,-  t  he.  bol  ls-  might  be  made  la  t-gcr 
by  topping;  and  on  the 20(hl  made  choice 
•of  about  1  A  actes- of  land  of  cqhal  lertiiity, 
ami  the  stand  as  tutor  tire  same  as  1  could 
.doled  on  359  acr-s  tvf  land.'  1  ebtoffu  heed. 
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by  topping-  lour  rows'  ami  skipping  four,*  tfritV 
the  result  was  as  follows: 

Topped  rows  made  of  seed  cotton.. .554  lbs. 
Rows  not  topped ll  “  “  •  .,*517 Mbs. 

In  favor  of  topping, . 37  lbs. 

This  convinces  m§  that,  in  Mississippi,  at 
least,  more  cotton  can  he  made,  vvc[  or  dry, 
by  topping,  for  1  know,  from oe’cular .demon¬ 
stration,*  the  difference  will  he  much  greater 
a  wet  season.  Iw.il!  try,  though,  for  four' 
years  to  come,  if  I'  live,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  not  satisfied;  not  tlonhlingi  in  the  least, 
the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  in 
Georgia,  as  different  localities- may  produce' 
different  results. 

In  conclusion,  Messrs.  Editoj's,  I  would 
like  to  know, ‘from  you  or  some  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers,  tire  best  way  to  get  rid  of. Hie  water 
willow.  I  have  tried, by  cutting  them  down, 
for  ten  years,  the  latter  part-of  July  and  first 
of  August,  and  still  they  spring  up  from  tfie 
roots  as  vigorous  as  ever. 

Yours,  with  respect,  E.  Jrxuix^. 

Horse  Pen ,  Choctaw,  Miss.,  Maj>,  18’o-T 

Destroying  Effluvia. 

The 'North  British  Agriculturistiurnishes 
a  statement  of  Lindsey  Bl/lh,  in  relation  to 
a  very  successful  experiment  lor  destroying 
a  most  offensive  smell  in  a  stable*  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  urine  and  dung. 
He  tried  the  mixture  of  Epsom  salts  and 
plaster  of  Paris,  (gypsum)— -:t he  niQstyvon- 
derful  effects  followed— the  stable  keeper 
was  delighted.*1  Previously,  the  stable  was 
damp  and  unwholesome;  and  if  closed  for 
a  few  hours,  the.  ammoniaca!  vapors  were, 
suffocating.  After  sprinkling  the- sulphates 
underneath  the  straw,  ami  along  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  drain,  the  smell  disappeared,  and 
even  the  walls  became  drier;  He  recom¬ 
mends  as  an  economical  preparation  for 
this  purpose  and  for  sewers,  magnesia  lime¬ 
stone  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  (forming 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts-,)  with 
a  portion  of  superphosphate  of  bine  (made 
by  dissolving  bone  in  sulphuric  acid) — these, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  retain  the  esca¬ 
ping  ammonia,  also  add  greatly  by  their  own 
presence  to  the  value  of  the  manure. 


Propagation  of  Plants  by  Layers. 

This  is  the  time  to  multiply  plants  by  the 
process  called  Layering. 

The  mode  of  doing  this  is  to  spade  up  the 
ground  lightly  around  the  plant  to  he  rmilti- 
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plied.  Then  select  a  branch  ofthjs  year’s 
growth,  and  near  a  hud,  which  will  be,  bur¬ 
ied,  cut  i*n  through'the.  bark,  and  then  turn 
the'  knife  upward  toward  the  point  of  the 
branch,  an  1  slit  it  .up  a  little  way.  Then 
make  a  little  ditch  in  the  earth  and  bend 
down  t  lie;  branch  into  it,  so  that  the  place 
cut  will  be.  on  the  bottom  of  it,  and  pin  it 
down  with  the  wooden  pi  (is,  that,  have  a  hook 
in  their  tops.  Bury  this  path  two  or  three 
inches  and  see  that  it  be  kapt  moist. 

Roofs  will  start  fro  m  the  point,  that  h&s  been 
cht.  In  the  spring  or  late  in  the  fall  the 
branch  thus  rooted  may  be  separated  from 
the  parent  stock,  and  set  out  to  begin  life  on 
its  own  strength.  Some  only  cut’in  a  nqtqh 
.near  the  bud  that  they  bury,  and  some  -  do 
nothing;  but  the' branches  are.  found  to  root 
quicker  by  being- slit  as  above  directed.— 
Grapes,  currants,  gooseberies,  roses,  Sh  rubs, 
&c.,  ore  very  easily  .multiplied,  in  this  way. 

“He  who  by  the  plow  would  thrive. 

Himself  must  .either  hold  or  drive.” 

To  turn  under  a  coat  of  weeds,  grass,  or 
pea  vine's,  and  cover  it  snugly  with  the  sub¬ 
soil,  requires  something  more  than  an  old 
fashioned  scooter,  shovel  or  twister.  The 
coumron  plow  which  you  see  inmost  'of  our 
fields,  with  a  mule  in  advance  laying  uo«n 
to  it  with  all  hism'ight,  and  a  nigger  behind 
standing  oil  tip-too,  doing  his  best  to  keep 
it  in  the  ground:  his  arms  jerking  all  the 
while  as  if  lie  had  “  the  agor,”  never  can  be 
made  to  do  pyxJd  service  in  the  restoration  of 
our-soils.  'We  want  something  that  will  run 
.easily  and  smoothly  through  the  soil,  turn¬ 
ing  Mndur -everything  that  comets  in  its  way 
to  he  converted  into  food' for  plants.  A 
plow  properly  constructed  will  do  the  work 
with  half  the  power"  applied  to  it,  that  will 
he  required  by  one  of  these  old  fashioned 
fixings. 

The  Yankee  plows  are  objectionable,  lie- 
cause  they  are  iflbstly  cast  metal — they  will 
not  stand-the  rough  usage  of  our  negroes,  or 
the  foots,  stumps,  and  rock  we  leave  in  our 
fields.  If  we  would  introduce  them,,  howev¬ 
er,  we  would  Spoil, sho vv  our  mechanics  what 
we  need,  and  sot  them  to  studying  out. — 
Head  work  is, what  we  want;  a  little  men¬ 
tal  ingenuity  directed  to  this  subject,  would, 
in  a  short  time,  work  out.  an  implement*  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  ou  rpurp'oso.  A  starting  point 
must  be  foimd — wc  must  try  a  Yankee  plow 
first,  and  then  improve  upon  it.  We  have 
brains  as  well  ns  the.  Yankees;  we  have 
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skill,  mental  as  well  as  manual  dexterity 
amongst  us,  if  it  could  only  he  drawn  out. 
No  other  profoession  hesitates  to  throw 
aside  an  old-fashioned  tool,  when  lie  finds 
a  better  one  invented  for  liisuse — why  should 
we?  It  is  astonishing  to  witness  the  dog¬ 
ged  determination  with  which  a  fellow  works 
onwilhanold  scooter,  while  his  nearest 
neighbor,  only  a  fence  between  them,  is 
daily  doing  twice  the  work,  more  efficiently,, 
with  halt  the  labor.  Every  Other  profession  , 
has  called  to  its  aid  science  and  skiifl,  and 
are  fast  moving  past  us;  but  here  is  old 
Father  Standstill  holdingon  to  our  coat  but¬ 
ton  and  telling  us  it’s  all  nonsense,  humbug, 
book  farming  and  foolery. 

How  many  men  know  when  they  walk 
into  a  field,  whether  their  horses  are  pulling 
the  plow  with  the  least  amount  of  power, 
and  doing,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  work  ? 
Yet  this  is  based  upon  principle,  upon  a  sci¬ 
entific  principle,  as  plain  and  unalterable  as 
the  work  of  the  lever.  A  glance  of  the  eye 
will  detect  it,  a'nd  yet  we  know  men  who 
have  been  plowing  all  their  lives,  and  would 
laugh  outright  at  us  for  asserting  any  such 
nonsensical  heresy.  Think  a  little  gentle¬ 
men,  and  give  us  your  notions  on  improve¬ 
ment. —  Unionville  Journal. 

Cure  for  Diarrhre . — Various  experiments 
detailed  in  an  exchange,  go  to  prove  that  I  his 
troublesome  diseasemay  be  effectually  cured  ! 
by  the  use  of  strawberry  leaves.  In  the 
most  severe  cases,  and  after  other  well  tried 
remedies  have  failed  a  tea  of  strawberry 
leaves  haschecked  the  disease  ina  few  hours, 
and  restored  the  patient  to  health.  For 
light  attacks,  instead  of  calling  a  physician, 
let  the  patient  eat  a  few  green  leaves  of  the 
strawberry  plant,  and  cure  themselves. 

Winter  Plowing. — All  stiff  clays  which 
are  not  naturally  wet,  that  may  be  intended 
for  spring  crops,  should  he  plowed  this 
month,  to  allow  the  frost  to  break  down 
their  texture ;  but  such  lands  should  not  be  . 
[•lowed  when  they  are  in  a  wet  condition, 
hut  when  they  are  moderately  moist. 



To  Bleach  a  Faded  Dress. — Wash  the  dress 
in  hot  soda  water,  and  boil  it  until  the  color 
appears  to  be  gone;  then  rinse  and  dry  it 
in  thesun.  Should  it  not  he  rendered  white 
by  these  means,  lay  the  dress  in  the  open  air, 
and  bleach  it  for  several  days.  If  still  not 
quite  white,  repeat  the  boiling. — Ex. 
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The  Year  of  our  Lord,  1851. 

With  sentiments  of  profound '  respect  for  the 
memory  of  such  of  our  friends  as  commenced 
with  us  the  journey  of  1853,  and  whoLuve  parted 
company  with  us  and;  gone  to  that  borne  from 
whence  no  traveller  returns,  and  with  the  lender  of 
our  condolence  with  the  immediate  relations  and 
friends  of  the  same,  vve  salute  onr  surviving  com¬ 
panions  with  the  compliments  of  the  season. 
Trusting  tjiat  they  have  passed  a  merry  Christmas, 
with  all  our  heart  we  wish  them  a  happy  new  year. 
Anil  may  not  only  the  beginning  but  tiie  end  with 
all  intermediate  time— may  the  whole’ year  prove 
not  only  the  happiest  but  most  prosperous  of  their 
life  ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  our  business  to  contribute 
to  either  we*  hereby  pledge  our  untiring  efforts. 

|  Trusting  the  obligation  will  be. mutually  observed. 
Let  nshelp  one  another  ;  help  begets  help  between 
editor  and  patron  ;  therefore,  help  us,  friends,  and 
you  thereby  help  yourselves.  We  want  help 
in  various  ways — we  desire  the  help  of  the  many 
able  pens  that  have  heretofore  sustained  ns  and 
our  good  cause,  as  well  as  oi'  very  many  others 
who  have  stood  off  and  not  contributed  their  mite 
to  tln> common  fund.  We  are  not  so  -very  self- 
sufficiently  wise  in  our  own  conceit  as  to  believe 
that  we  know  more  than  any  body,  else,  or  that  we 
alone  can  make  up  a  paper  worthy  of  )  tuff  pa¬ 
tronage;  we  have  no  such  variety.  We  therefore 
ask  the  assistance  of  every  subscriber  in  making 
up  a  paper  that  may  be  acceptable  to  all.  We 
want  your'  help  in  persuading  your  neighbors  to 
drop  their  foolish  notions  about  “book  farming,” 
and  to  encourage  them  to  do  as  you  have  done, 
to  subscribe  and  pay  for  the  Farmer  and  Planter, 
the  oldest  agricultural  paper  in  the  State,  and  one 
at  least  as  much  devoted  to  their  interest  as  any 
other  in  the  State.  Our  prospects  so  far  are  flat¬ 
tering.  May  yours  be  so,  and  may  you  realize  all 
we  hope  to  do  in  the  year  1854 — a  fair  recompetr  e 
for  all  your  cares  and  labors.  Be  cheerful,  be  con¬ 
tent  and  go  to  work  with  a  right  good  will  to  do 
your  duty  and  leave  the  consequences  with  the 
great  “1  AM.” 
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Our  New  Form. 

Believing  it  will  be  more  acceptable  to  our 
readers,  we  make  our  appearance  in  a  new  form, 
although  it  subjects  us  to  s&mp  additional  expanse 
to  do  so.  Yet  we  do  not  appear'  as  we  desire  ami 
intend  doing  us  soon  as  we  may  be  able  to  procure 
a  new  head.  For  the  present  we  must  use  the  old 
one  cut  down  to  suit  the  width  of  our  columns, 
which  gives  it  an  awkward  appearance  It  will 
be  seen  that  notwithstanding  our  pages  are  smaller 
we  have  24  instead-  of  16  as  heretofore,  so  that  our 
readers  will  lose  nothing  by  the  change  of  form  in 
the  amount  of  matter  contained,  but  will  lmve  a 
more  convenient  form  for  binding  and  preserva¬ 
tion  for  future  reference. 


Our  Visits  to  Columbia. 

Yes,  kind  reader,  our  visits,  for  we  have  actually 
taken  tvv,o jrides  on  the  rail  rftad  to  the  Capitol  of 
our  Sfate.-and  back  during  the  session  of  our  Leg¬ 
islature.  YV  e-are  in  for  it  at  last,  and  as  it  is  not 
only  fashionable  for  Editors  to  ride  on  rail  roads, 
L nt  to  give  to  their  readers  an  account  ofwhat  they 
have  done,  seen  or  heard,  we  presume  it  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  us,  one  of  the  humblest  of  the  fraternity, 
in  our  unpretending,  way,  to  perform  our  part  in 
the  drama. 

IVecessary  and  unavoidable  duties  at  home  hav¬ 
ing  prevented  our  visiting  the  great  Crystal  Palace 
Exhibition,  as  well  as  several  important  agricultiiT 
ral  lairs  at  the  South,  we  had  promised  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  annual  raveling  of  the 
South  Carolina  Institute  at  Charleston,  which  was 
subsequently  postponed;* and  also  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  “Agricultural  Association  of  the  Plant¬ 
ing  or  Slave-holding  States,  to  be  held  in  Colum¬ 
bia-  S.  C.  on  the  first  day  of  December.  To  be 
present  at  this  meeting,  as  well  as  to  atteud  to 
"some  business  that  would  be  brought  before  the 
Legislature  in  which  we  were  individually  interest¬ 
ed,  and  lust,  tho’  not  least,  to  make  our  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  shake  with  a  good  corial  grip  the  hands 
of  many  of  our  old  and  highly  esteemed  subscri¬ 
bers,  as  well  as  very  many  who  were  not  subscri¬ 
bers,  and  thereby,  through  our  own  and  the  exei- 
tions  of  our  friends,  the  Pendleton  delegation  and 
others,  who  had  kindly  proffered  their  aid,  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  our  paper.  We  left  home 
on  Sunday  the  27th  November,  and  staid  the  first 
night  with  our  friend  Hoccombe,  at  Anderson, 
who  keeps  a  good  house, and  with  his  attentive  assis¬ 
tant.  Mr.  George,  will  not  fail  to  render  his  friends 
comfortable  as  long  as  they  may  remain  with  him. 
Monday  morning  at  aboil  0  o’clock  we  took  the 
cars  in  company  with  several  friends,  both  members 
and  constituents— but  lest  our  tale  be  long,  we 
must  Ine  on  with  rail  road  haste— for  Columbia, 
w  *ere,  after  a  pleasant  ride  of  about  9  hours, 
we  safely  arrived.  We  have  heard  much  com¬ 
plaint  ot  the  road  from  Anderson  to  Columbia,  be¬ 
ing  rough  and  crooked,  but  being  used  to  riding 
in  an  old  rough-going  buggy  on  badly  worked  ctnm- 
ry  loads,  we  really  thought  the  road  remarkably 
smooth,  and  as  to  crooks,  if  thera  were  any  wo 


travelled  so  fast  we  did  not  discover  them.  The 
Conductors.  Mr.  Jackson  from  Anderson  to  Bel¬ 
ton,  and  Maj.  Ioor  from  Belton  to  Columbia,  we 
were  not  disappointed  to  find  polite  gentlemen,  and 
attentive  to  their  business. 

On  arriving  at  Columbia,  we,  at  the  instance  of 
out  travelling  companions  put  up  at  Hunt’s  Hotel, 
which,' ’ifsrrepresented  by  them,  we  found  to  he  an 
■  excellent  house  and  rarely  equalled  and  more  rarely 
surpassed.  Mr.  Hunt,  as  well  as  Mr.  Fanning,  bis 
accommodating  assistant  are  polite  gentlemen,  and 
always. in  place  and  ready  to  administer-  to  the 
wants  and  comforts  t)f  their  friends.  The  table  is 
Well  luidand  well  supplied.  The  servants  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous,  attentive,  and  prompt  in  their 
duties.  The  rooms  a:;e  kept  in  good  order,  the 
beds  clean  and  comfortable.  Indeed  there  seems 
to  be  system  and  order  in  all  tliingsat  Hunt’s,  rarely 
to  be  found  at  large  hotels.  Of  late  years  we  have 
not  been  much  of  a  cosmopolite  but  we  are  quite 
sure' that  in  our  travels,  we  have  found  no  bouse 
except  that  of  our  friend  Janney’s,  (on  the  opposite 
corner,  and  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak)  at 
all  equal  to  Hunt’s.  We  are  told,  however,  there 
are  otlierexcellent  houses  in  Columbia.  At  Hunt’s 
we  roomed  with  our  friends  Doctors  Broyles  and 
Brown. 

On  the  1st  of  December  we  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  ofthe  Agricultural  Association,  some  account 
of  which  will  b.e  found  on  another  page.  We  also 
attended  the  subsequent  meetings  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  ol  business  in  the  day,  and  the  hearing  of  Es¬ 
says  and  speeches  at  night,  till  Saturday  morning, 
when  we  left  for  home.  We  heard  several  excel¬ 
lent  and  most  interesting  essays  and  address.  An 
essa)  by  Col.  Groom  of  Alabama,  on  the  adaptation 
of  (lie  glasses  and  clovers  to  the  South.  Another 
by  Mr.  J.  Van  Buren,  of  C  larksville,  Ga.,  on  the 
fruits  ofthe  South,  a  part  of  which  a;-  (rears  in  our 
present  number.  Addresses  by  Dr.  Bachman,  Dr. 
Lipscomb,  and  Mr.  Rnveuel.  Some  other  ad¬ 
dresses  after  we  left,  and  before  we  returned  to 
Columbia,  which  we  had  not  the  pleasure  to  hear, 
especially  one  by  Judge  Oneall  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  ofslaves. 

We  arrived  at  home,  12  miles  from  the  head  of 
the  road,  on  Saturday  night  to  supper,  having  break¬ 
fasted  in  Columbia.  Think  of  that,  ye  slanderes 
of  rail-roads,  will  you  still  cry  “wait  for  the  wag¬ 
gon.”  By- the-by,  speaking  of  breakfasting  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  supping  at  home  reminds  us  of  where 
we  got  most  excellent  dinner  on  the  road,  and 
where,  had  the  gentleman  acted  with  a  little  more 
liberality  towards  us,  without  materially  injuring 
himself,  we  might  have  had  another  on  our  last  re¬ 
turn,  but  which  we  denied  ourself  the  pleasure  of 
taking. 

Arriving  at  home  and  making  some  preparations 
for  wheat  sowing,  which  had  been  thus  long  delay¬ 
ed,  waiting  for  guano,  ordered  long  before,  and 
finding  some  friends  about  to  set  out  for  Columbia, 
we,  with  some  persuasion  from  them,  backed  by 
our  own  inclination,  set  out  again  on  Tuesday,  and 
;  arrived  at  Columbia,  on  Wednesday  evening,— 
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Oil  arriving  we  found  every  F J o t-e  1  filled  from 
kitchen  to  garret,  to  oV^rSovViyg.  We  were 
‘■bliss ’d”  about  -the  tovVn  u mil  we  began'  to,  suspect 
t!;e  driver  was  on  bis" wav  with  ns  to  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  ventured  to  -remorisfrate’ with  him, 
lie  said  “it  looked  very  mueii  like  it.  indeed,”  but 
he  was  only;  taking  a  lady  to  a  fri.eud’s  licujse  in 
that  quarter.  ‘This  *ysslirauce  relieved  us  very 
much,  and  we  returned- to  friend  Januey’s  16  make 
another  effort,  but  with  no  better  success,  till  our 
young  friend",  [jiz a tr  J.'Rick,  the  talented  Editor 
of  fhe  S.R.  Advocate,*  w_ho 'travelled  down  with  ns, 
and  stuck  to  its  ‘ !M< e  a*  Brother,’’ even  to  the  asy¬ 
lum,'  remarked  to  ns,  that  all  we  wanted  was  a  bed. 
— tliat  we  coiijd  oh  tai  n  an  ample  supply  jjof  the  in¬ 
ner  niaii  at  Junney’s,  and  that  lie  had  a  room  re¬ 
served  for  hi  fir  some  distance,  u  p  .town,  which  lie 
would  with  pleasure  share  with  us.  This  kind  oi¬ 
lier  we  gladly  accented  of  our  respected  young 
friend,' whose  polite  attention  will  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten.  “A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  in  dyed,” 
say's  flic  old  copy'. 

At  night  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  hearing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  address  delivered  at  the  State  House,  by 
Mr.  Brumby,  before  the  Agricultural  Association. 
After  Mr.'  Bnlrnby  had  cohcluded,  Sir.  Warren, .of’ 
the  Camden  Journal,  delivered  the  first  Anniversa¬ 
ry  Oration  baforethe  Press  Association.  We  were 
'afterwards  invited 'by  pur  young,  friend  Rice  to 
accompany  him  to  a  meeting  of  the  Association  at 
Dr.  Gibbs'  but  being  fatigued  and  somewhat  i n d is-, 
posed,  we  ‘thought  it  prudent  to  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  which'  Wo  aresure  we’shou'rd  have  enjoy¬ 
ed.  We  should  have  been  pleased  to  become  a 
member  of  ihe’Associution  but  this  being  the  last 
meeting  it  held,  we  had  no  opportunity  afterwards 
of  making  ;i ji p licat io n .  We  were  pleased  how¬ 
ever  to  make  die  acquaintance  of  many  gen  tl  men 
of  the  press,  from  dilfefeiit  parts  of  our  State,  and 
of  the  talented  ami  polite  editor  of  the  Cotton  Plan¬ 
ter,  Dr.  Cloud  of  Alabama. 

After  this  we  roomed  with  our  neighbors,  Maj: 
Simpson  and  Co1.  Piclceh's,  on  account  of  their 
room  being  situated  nearei  to  the  hotel,  till  they 
left,  when  we  had  full  possession.  Not  long,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  next  morning  we  were,  as  we  sus¬ 
pect.  finessed  out  of  this  room  By  two  young  bucks 
from  Charleston,  who  as  we  understood,  cadre  up 
to  attend  a  wedding,  perhaps  as  gromns-men,  Be¬ 
ing  once  there*  thro  Wit  upon  the  "cord  charities  of 
the  world,”  we,  with  carpet-bag  in  Band,  again 
made  our  way  to  the  open  door  of  our  friend 
Rice,  whose  picture  we  have  already  given — wrt 
give  this  as  its  reversed  side.  Ndw-a-days  vve  have 
very  many  progressive  Young  Americans,  and  too 
many  of  them  wanting  of  a  due  respect  for  old 
age. 

We  saw  in  Columbia  some  fine  animals,  off  which 
we shall.speak  at  another  time.  We  "also  by  invi¬ 
tation  visited  the  fine  garden  and  Hot  house  of  Mr. 
Russell,  where  we’ saw  in  great  profusio it  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants  the  Fialjit&ts'  of  all  climates  from 
from  the  frozen  poles  to  the  burning  tropics.  A 
friend  in  Georgia  enquires  of  Its  where  he  can  pro¬ 


cure  the.  Tea  plant.  If  lie  will  apply  to  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell,  he-can  be  supplied  with  either  potted  plants 
or  seed.  Mr.  .R.  has  the  largest  tea  plant  vve  have 
'ever  seen,  we  did  not  measure  it,  but  think  it  is 
near  5  feet  high  and  well  branched  out.  Our  lady 
friends  .wanting  flowering  plants  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  will .  be  .promptly  and  cheaply  supplied  on 
application  to  Mr.  Russell. 

During  our  stay  in  Columbia  we  were  frequent¬ 
ly  either  in  ,the  House  of  Representatives  or  in  the 
Senate  Chamber;  in  the  farmer,  through  the  po¬ 
lite  attention  of  our  delegation,  we  were  allowed 
a  seat  during  the  session.  And  we  would  here 
take  occasion  to  tender  to  them  our  unfeigned 
thanks  for  their  kind  and  courteous  attention  to  us 
during  our  stay.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
our  representation — may  it  ever  be  so.  We  were 
much  interested  with  the  proceeding  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  embraced  our  privilege  with  pleasure, 
not  however  to  report  “speeches  for  Buncombe 
we  would  therefore  say  to  the  young  gentleman 
who  we  heard  remark  to  another  that  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  move  to  expel  every  d — d  reporter 
fro  at  the  floor,  we  are  not  one  of  them.  It  is  true, 
we  believe,  as  he  remarked,  that  but  for  the  re¬ 
porters,  there  would  not  be  half  the  speeches  made 
that  are.  yet  we  are  not  in  favor  of,  especeially,  an 
enlightened  body  of  legislators  “hiding  their  light 
under  a  bushel,.”  and  if  stlch  a  move  was  made, 
the  “reporter’s,”  influence,  would  soon  expel  the 
mover  front  a  seat  in  the  House.  But  our  article 
is  growing,  we  fear,  tiresome  to  our  readers,  we 
must  therefore  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

From  Wednesday  the  7 tit  to  Friday  the  16th  we 
remained  under  the  most  hospitable  roof  of  our 
urbane  and  kind  hearted  host,  Jaimey,  who  is  said, 
by  some  one  of  our  fraternity,  perhaps  Col.  Perry, 
to  be  “the  prince  of  hotel  keepers.”  We  sub¬ 
scribe  to  this  sentiment  with  all  our  heart,  as  we 
presume  all  other  editors  would,  for  we  find  they 
are.  all  devoted  subjects.  This  is  saying  much  in 
favor  of  Jamiey,  for  editors,  of  all  other  men,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps,  methodist  preachers,  know  best 
where  to  go  to  get  a  good  dinner,  or  good  enter¬ 
tainment,  although  they  may  not  live  like  princes  at 
home.  And  not  only  do  editors,  but  all  others, 
even  the  ladies  flock  to  Janney’s,  so  as  to  lead  a 
stranger  to  the  conclusion  on  arriving  at  his  house 
that  there  was  surely  not  another  house  of  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  whole  town  of  Columbia,  which 
would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  for  there  are 
many  others,  and  good  houses  as  vve  have  been 
informed,  and  as  vve  have  good  reason  to  know 
there  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  rivals  right  on 
the  opposite  corner,  and  yet  “Janney’s,”  “Jau- 
ney.’s”  is  the  cry — the  whole  world  and  “the  rest 
of  mankind”  are  flocking  to  Janney’s.  As  well 
be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  the  fashion,  so 
friends  when  yon  go  to  Columbia  go  toJanney's, 
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1  i.ttKf  -U-*'!  I  lll.'M'Mpy  *• 

\vitirei]irt-r  n.o  home — y«u.«j‘e 
With,  jtii  t  pology  to  iiju  w}>i\ 
so  inuc&  o'"  onr  sjvtcs  wh.U  siyijeois  that. may 
considered  illegiliuKvte  to  oifr.piuj 
best  salntn  to  them  for  tfitnr 
il«f  OS  Cftlt. 


iOi  0 

»•.  j,\e  nimw  oiii 
i:i  i. 


nssin -iioo'-y  vuti  roe  ".dy-or;  nviou  !(>r  :iie  Ho;il 
tyn  Cnl  ij  iitor-  * 

VVftjuivii.recwytjiJfitiiyiv  Jctf  $.;r»'  ubQn.eml.  d  for 
puldioation."  such  as  I'd:  one  from  widely  1  lie  fol- 
[tnviiic  Jh x tracr.  is  taken.  We  publish  lh»s*tO  show 
that  Vnode  '■  -tie  uv  us  some  service  by 

his  •‘siijtresUohs  ”  In  twisw.cr  ;<r  the  yv liter  N.  Vv  ..  . 
D.,  wc  Iiavo'scV.t'yon  oh  ■  ofthij  Almanac/,  nolle 
.  for.  the  presoHl  j't-Hir  have  come  to  hand.  We  pre¬ 
sume  they  may  he  bad  on  iippucajiun  to  the  hock 
stores  in  Cliai  ms’tdiu  . 

M?yiv  thanks  are  du  e'Mo  (T-ntf  friends  for  'their* 
'.exjerUTm.s  iu.MvdV  of--ont  papu;;.”  • 

”M c.sst  s.  r.mm.' :  A  the, su^geston  of  Piv-ry. 
IVooSs ,  I  inform  you  that  I  will'  renew  yny  sub-, 
sc  rip  lift)  n.v  aboVciM!  you  a  new  subset  tbpr.1  R.1 
Beam,  to  commence  .with  OntAJanruiry  number, 
m .< — g.niue  •oliice.  1 'could  enclose  the  money,, 
but  i'll  your  pioj  <  ai. 

••I  « ^closer  a  3  cent- piece  for  one  of  Affleck's 
Almanacs..  Can  his. new  olK's.be  obtained  of  you.  ? 

“1  <-i  mostly  "hope  tiiat  eiiehasubscrilter  will  come 
'up  vV.it Si  Ids  nt-.ti-iiml’  ably  sustain  onr  paper,  the 
oldest  and  ibyhiediy  hesi'ugricuilurad  pa.per  in  the 
State?  Yen  is  i;- -ijI y •.  ...  W.  th  ’ 

Editors’  Table. 

Patent  0£lve.  he ports,  )d52,  T>3. — Through  the 
polite  ati'eltfio ft  of  tile  Hon.  C.  Ml  Mason,  Cmn- 
m’^isiuiier  of  Pcilc.Hrrif  \v e  are  in  redelpt  of  these 
two  volumes -with  which,  we  are  much  pleased  so 
far  as  we.  have  Ifrtd '  time  to  examine  them.  Tiie 
mechanical  wprk  k  superior  to  any  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors. 

An  Address  before  the,  .Indiana  State  Agncultu- 
r<  PSortpty  at  its ’Annual  Pair.  Lafayette.  Indiana, 
(let.  13, -L  .5*1,  4W  HontAcfft  ViRnra.v  —  To  some 
Ir  cud  \\  e.  are  indebted  for  this  able  address  ml 
"what  the  sister  arts  tyacii  as  to  farming,”  Irani 
which  ’.vd  shall  make  for  onr  readers  some-  iiife- 
■rc-ting  extracts.  It  is  published  in  handsome 
pamphlet  form  by  the  Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Wells, 
of  "New  Tc>fk,  \Vhrt  leave'  the  Imprint  of  neatness, 
oh  eycrwhiii-g  that  paRscs  through  Hiffir  hands’.  It 


To  Cor  e  y  pt  ilViits. 

Several  articles  'mtelule'd  'dr'lhe  piVsesit  inum 
have  CD  rue  to  baud  alter  our  pf-j-erw  as  made  u 
tligy  shall  appear  in  ©ur  next.  •  \YV  much*  i  •  ■. ; 
that  The  article  I'rntn-.our  -« » t •  >  A-  t  .  fro  r  « 

was  received  «>o  late  for  iu-a  r  on  ;  w.  h  iV<* 
warded  it  to  M.  W~P*  acconirngjo  his  roqm-.v 
hut  hope  ta'heur  from  him  .on  thpxjnc  snb,vt  cut 
time  for  our  next..  p.  V._  -Iversoij  to  "cn'ciom- 
sedge”  (Tn'the  subject  of  the  Peso  ire  git."  wjl.f  m> 
terest  many  rtf  onr  readers' v.  e  are  sure. 

To  onr  constant  friend,  Abbeville,  especkd’y, 
we  are  dn-c'nji'gpo  1  rr^y1  f  drylTti lights  nfliojo,  Hu- 
conchtsioh  of -which  shnil  appear  irf  onfto-.'fi. 

Wtft.  R.  D-  of  Sarepla.  Miss  .  will  accept  rntT 
tjuyak*^  for  list  of.-suhseribers attd  Cliegoj!  peastin- 
closed  hs,  yyhich  last  we  have  turned  over  to  his 
“old 'friend  aiidl  neighbor.’.’  'F,  1>.  as  we  have,  a 
supply  on  hand,  the  se(M  of  whi.cdt  w;as  -.-nj  us  Iasi 
spring  Gy  .onr  higliiy  'esteemed  con  csppnjh;ut. 

“B'roomsedgt'.  ’ 

H.  E-,  of  Columbians.  €..  will  accept  opr 
thanks  for  his  list  of  new- subscribers,  and  fortb'e 
information  {given  us  :r-e^pm ling  saw  mills.  We 
extract-  a  part*  of-hrs  I'e  t-te  t*.  as.  it  may -be  of  impof- 
tauce-  io  oliiers  as  u  dl  ;tf>„  to  tifl.  He  writes,  us 
follows: 

“You  sce.Piney  Woods  Iv.s-done.somcthiiig  .for 
the  cansg; , I  seiidyo'u  four  dollars, AC:.  *  V 
“In  your  last  Farther  and  Planter.  I  sett  you  wisii 
for  sKime'-inforimftion  respecding’sii'w  ibflls.  You 
can  have  my  ex'periencS  Fn-'rihe  la-'t  erglit  years 
I  have  used’die  Hotchkiss  cast  iron  v-  heel.  If  yot? 
liave  plenty  <>f  water  1  think  they  will  unvver  fine¬ 
ly.  They  "are  certainly  very  powerful,  taking  2Yb 
square  incites  of  witidr.  M.y  stisti  works  on  rods  is  strange  to  us  that  everybody. don’t  subscribe  for 
Id  inches  in  diameter  atti/clied-to.tlm  lender  posts,  j  ttudrexcufieut  works,  tho  Phrenological  and  Wa- 


and  works  very  -smpotbly.  I.fvork  lier  with  turn 
hands  and  she  will  easily./aw  f.TU  fyet  of  timber, 
per  day.  I  mean  J.  and  inch  plank  Any  itilbrtaa. 
tion  you  wish  will'  be  ,"d  Voir  concluide  to 

build  on  the  Hotchkiss  pkp).”' 

J.  13.,  SHverton,  S.  C-,  who  writes- us  that  as;hfe:' 
has  not  been  able  to  procure  an  additional  snbiferi- 
ber  he  will  take  two  uumbejv  himself  iiudgivf)  ode 
away-,  is  tlre-riglu  sort  of  a  man  to  sustain  ati.rrgri- 
cultiu-al  paper.  Many  of.  our  l'riend«  .are  doing 


ter  Citre  J'uiTfialS. 

'The  Peeples’  Journal. — An  illustrated  recortf-df- 
ngricultn.re,  mechanics,  science  and  useful  knowl¬ 
edge,  puldisltednionthly  by  Allred  F.  Beach.  New 
York.  Every  tyiiuber  contains  32  pages  of  Letter 
Press.  1»>  antiinlly  printed  on  ffirc  paoer  and  pro- 
'fusel y-  plustrntbd  with  engra rings.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  No.  2,  vel.  I  of  this  superior  Wont  with 
upwards  of  70  engravings.  Would  he 

.pleased  to  recVive.No.  I.  Terms  only  50  cents 
well  for* ns:  all  of  them  have  our  unfeigned  per  annum. 


thanks,  How  many  more  .might  do  as  J  B.  iias 
done,  and  tiuus  place  our  paper  in  the  family  of  a 
poor  but  worthy  man  who  way  not  be  able  t</  pay 
for  it  hiitffc elf.  We  have  known, "a  few  years  sitite, 
a  single  member  of  Congiec.-'  t <v  subscribe  for  -"0 
perhaps  100  copies  of  an  agricultural  paper  to 
distribute  to  his  poor  constituent:  We  believe.it 


Aihertiscments. — We  call  the  attention  of  our 
renders  to  our  Columbia  ad vertisements.  Wc 
have' more  to  say  on  this  subject  hut  for  want  of 
room  must  postpone  for  our,  next  number.  In 
the  mean  time  if  you  want, any  thing  in  the  line 
ef  either  of  onr  advertisers,  semi  m  them  and  we 
are  tight  sure  at!  will  be  satisfactory. 
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The  Convention. 


Weg  ive  below  an  account  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Agricultural  Convention,  at  Col¬ 
umbia,  which  we  take  from  the  South  Caro¬ 
linian.  By  agreement  between  Dr.  Cloudy 
the  Secretary,  Col.  Summer  and,  ourself,  the 
essays  and  addresses  were  to  be  devidcd  be¬ 
tween  the  Cotton  Planter,  Southern  Agri¬ 
culturist  .and  the  Farmer  and  Planter.  Just 
before  leaving  Columbia,  the  Essay  from 
Mr.  VanBu  ren  was  seat  us  by  Mr.  Stokes, 
of  the  Herald.  Whether  we  are  to  have 
any  more  we  cannot  say.  We  cun,  if  we 
choose,  however,  republish  from  the  other 
papers,  and  presume  they  will  not  depreciate 
in  value  from  a  month  or  two’s  additional  age. 

We  procured  a  haudfull  of  the  Dean  Cot¬ 
ton  seed,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  report  on 
them  in  due  time. 

The  grass  which  was  exhibited  as  the 
Musquite,  we  found  to  be  quite  different  from, 
that,  the  seed  of  w  hich  was  presented  a  few 
years  since,  in  small  parcels,  to  the  . members 
ofour  Legislatuie,  by  Col.  Hampton,  which 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  holcus 
lariat  us,  or  woolly  soft  grass  of  England, 
and  what  we  have  known  about  old  Pendle¬ 
ton  for  years,  as  the  velvet  or  white-top 
grass,  and  of  the  seed  of  which  we  had  a 
barrel,  as  we  informed  one  ofour  members 
when  he  offered  us  a  portion  of  what  he  had 
received.  The  jnusquite  grass  presented  to 
the  Association  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
oat  grass  family: 

Agricultural  Convention, 

Thursday,  Dec.  1,  1853. 

In  accordance  with  previous  arrangement,  j 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Planting  or  Slaveholding 
States  assembled  yesterday,  in  the  Town 
Hall,  at  10  o’clock,  a.  m. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Col.  A. 
G.  Sn miner,  was  temporarily  called  to  the 
.eh  air. 

The  Association  proceeded  to  elect  a  vice- 
president,  when  I  he  Hon.  R.  F.  W,  Allston 
waschosen,  and  took  the  till  air  as  president 
pro  tern- 


Dr.  IN.  B.  Cloud,  Secretary  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  reail  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  hold  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  which 
were  approved.  The  Constitution  was  read. 

In  obedience  to  an  invitation,  seconded 
by  some  spirited  remarks  from  Col.  Sum¬ 
mer,  a  number  of  gentlemen  came  forward 
and  signed  the  Constitution. 

A  letter  was  read  from  John  H.  Newton, 
esq.,  Chairman  of  a  Committee  '  appointed 
at  the  last  assembly  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  propriety  of  establishing  means.,  for 
Agricultural  education,’ regretting  his  ina¬ 
bility  to  be  present,  and  expressing  earnest 
wishes  for  the  prosecution  of  the  suggestion. 
On  motion  the  subject  was  temporarily  laid 
aside. 

A  number  of  essays  were  announced  as 
received  from  several  members,,  on  various 
subjects  of  moment  to  the  planting  and  oth¬ 
er  interests,  and  measures  taken  to  secure 
addresses,  &e.  during  the  present,  session. 

A  number  of  specimens  of  cotton  seeds, 
&c.  were  distributed  among  the  members. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  half-past  6 
o’clock, 

Friday,  Dec.  2,  1833. 

The  Association  ine,t  this  d#y  at  10  o’clock, 
a.  m.  as  per  adjournment.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  of  yesterday  were  read. and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Croom,  of  Alabama, 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Edwin  Ruffin,  ofVa., 
and  Dr.  John  Bachman,  D.  D.,.LL.  D.,  be 
elected  honorary  members  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whyte,  the  letter  of  Mr. 
C.  B.  Stewart,  of  Texas,  was  read,  accom¬ 
panying  the  specimens  of  the  Mu  ski  te  Grass, 
which  he  so  kindly  sent  the  Association; 
wheo  an  interesting  and  lively  discussion 
sprang  up  on  the  subject  of  the  various  (to 
.us  as  yetjmuskite  grasses,  &c.,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  which  McAIiley,  of  South  Carolina, 
moved  that  Mr.  Stew-art’s  letter  he  published 
with  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  of  the 
Association;  which  was  so  ordered. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Isaac  Croom,  of  Alaba¬ 
ma,  the  following  preamble  .and  resolutions 
were  introduced: 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Agricultural  College,  which  shall  provide 
the  best  means  of  instruction  in  all  the  sci¬ 
ences  and  learning  pertaining  to  agriculture 
audits  kindred  arts,  is  indispensable  for  ac¬ 
complishing  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  this 
Association,  which  is  the  reformation  and 
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improvement  o€  Southern  Agriculture. —  ( 
Therefore  *  •  .  *'» 

Resolved,  That  a  Southern  Central  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  shall  be  established  as  par¬ 
ly  nsearly  as  practicable,  subject  to  the  con¬ 
trol-arid  direction  of  this  Association  and 
to  be  located  at  such  place  as  may  be  select¬ 
ed  at  the  nest  or  some  subsequent  annual 
meeting  of  the  snipe. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  to  aid  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  great  work,  the  Secretary  ofour  As¬ 
sociation  he  required  soreeei  ve  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  members  and  all  other  persons 
disposed  to  contribute,  which  shall  he  paid 
in  such  proportions  and  at  such  times  as 
shall  he  designated  at  sortie  future  aunual 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

3d.  Resolved,  that  the  Executive  council 
of  this  Association:  be  authorized  and  requir¬ 
ed  to  appoint  at  their  discretion  such  com- 
-mittees  and  individuals  in  the  Southern 
States,  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the.  pur¬ 
pose,  and  on  the  conditions  before  specified. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  when  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  subscribed, 
the  Association  shall,  at  its  first  annual  meet¬ 
ing  thereafter,  locate  the  College,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  collection  of  the  sucscriptions, 
and  the  erection  of  one  or  more  suitable 
buildings,  so  far  as  their  means  will  admit. 

5th.  Resolved,  Tlrat  it  is  t lie  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  that  the  Association  should,  ; 
at  its  next  annual  meeting,  or  so  soon  there-  j 
after  as  the  amount  of  subscriptions  shall  j 
amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
memorialize  Congress  and  the  Legislatures 
ofthe  Southern  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  their  aid  in  the  completion  of  a 
work  which  involves  so  much  ofthe Welfare, 
not  only  of  the  South,  but  of  the  entire  con¬ 
federacy. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  find  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  their  adoption  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  were  advocated  by  Col.  Groom  of  Ala., 
and  by  Mr.  Henry  Summer,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McAliley,  of  South 
Carolina,  tl;ese  resolutions  were  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and  made  the  special  order  'of 
the  day  for  Monday  next,  at  6  o’clock,  p.  m., 
in  the  Hall  ofthe  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McAliley,  urged  the  importance  of 

this  subject  as  contemplated  in  the  organ!-' 
zationand  constitution  of  this  Association, 
insitting  that  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject 
should  be  had. 


On  motion*  the  A  so'-iation  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10  o’clock,  a.  in.,  on  Saturday,  in  the 
Tow u  Hall. 


For  the  Farmer  anil  Planter. 

Experience  with  wheat  and  Corn. 

Messrs.  Editors  f  The  following  is  my 
experience'in  cultivating wheatand  corn: 

Wheal. — Wlsen  yen  taka'  your  wheat  out 
of'  soak,  put  it  in  a  box  or  srme  other  place, 
so  that  it  can’t  lose;  then  throw  in  as  much 
ashes  as  will  stick  to  the  wheat.  I  think 
it  answers  the  same  purpose  as  lime;  it 
does  not  in  jure  the  hands  like  lime.  In  the 
spring  of  18521  planted  the  land  in  corn  and 
peas  that  had  been  in  wheat  the  year  pre¬ 
vious.  I  manured  the  poorest  spots  in  the 
hill  with  stable  manure;  the  manure  was 
made  by  putting  leaves  in  the  stables  and 
lots.  I  drilled  my  corn  and  planted  peas 
in  life  step  at  the  second  plowing.  When  I 
gathered  my  corn  1  t  unit'd  all  my  stock, 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  in  the  field  to  gather 
the  peas.  The  wheat  was  sowed  between 
the  20th  of  November  and  10th  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  On  the  poor  spots  where  I  manured 
with  stable  ntanure,  I  sowed  cotton  seed 
at  the  time  of  sowing  my  wheat,  plowed 
all  in  together  with  a  twister,  burying  all, 
both  pea  vines  and  trash. 

I  made  this  year  fifteen  bushels  to  one 
<own,  without  any  other  preparation  than 
here  stated. 

Corn.-’ — I  broke  up  my  land  as  soon  as  I 
could,  with  a  bulltongue  plow.  When  I 
planted  my  corn  I  put  thg  marure  in  the 
hill  and  dropped  the  corn  on  it  and  covered 
with  a  twister  by  throwing  two  furrows  on 
it  and  striking  off  with  a  hoard  in  8  or  10 
days.  I  also  run  a  subsoil  coulter  in  the 
same  furrow  where  I  run  the  twister  in 
covering  the  corn.  I  also  run  the  subsoil 
coulter  around  the  corn  at  the  first  working, 
and  broke  out  the  middles  with  the  hull- 
tongue  plow.  I  then  plowed  three  times 
with  the  buzzard  or  sweep.  My  corn  kept 
green  to  the  ground,  notwithstanding  we 
had  eight  weeksdrought  while  others  in  the 
settlement  complained  of  theirs  burning  up. 
This  was  on  upland.  My  bottom  land  I  broke 
up  as  soon  as  I  could,  with  a  bulltongue,  as 
deep  as  I  could.  I  then  let  it  alone  until 
just  before  planting.  I  then  took  a  one- 
horse  twister  and  broke  it  as  deep  as  I  could- 
I  also  had  a  one-horse  subsoil  coulter  and 
run  in  the  same  furrow  with  the  twister; 
plowed  one  time  with  the  hull  tongue, 
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then  used  tiie..swcop;  ^ItQgetlifijr  made  Jim. 
corn. 

Please  excuse  bad  writ  i'ng.  and  mistakes.  as 
I  am  .uot.nceusstymoil  to  writing  for  agricul¬ 
tural  papers.  -J..  W.  L. 

Thiqkety  Fork, t%*  C-,  Nov.  9, 18&i 


J> Dj ■  tjjr.  Farmer  and  Finvtef; 

Florida,  as , it  'Appeared,  in  1853* 
.v#J5cr.-4fSijB*;vi.ri4.E. 

The  vna  eh  in  qry.oi'  flip  E.ni  verse  Ji  as  marked 
another  year  in  the,  calendar  of  eternity,  the 
unrest  aud-bm-tleof  the yc;ir  ha.;  faded  away, 
and  resolved  intomn.other  round-crf  seasons 
calling  upon  the  farmer  fo  f  a.  rffnewa]  of  his 
industrial  energies.  .-The  past  year  was. re¬ 
markable,  climat  really,.  aji  d  o  th  e  r  w  f sc;  w.h  en 
hope  failed,  and  the  prospect  of  a  real  want 
blanched  every,  clumk,  the  .  elements,  as  it 
were, .relented,  ant!  the  douds  no  .longer 
sefused  to  the  martdied  field  the-liie  renew¬ 
ing  showers,  and  bread  in  plenty  .resulted, 
to  sustain  ami  cherish  us  in  the  journey  of 
life.  f  his-.shouhl  not  fail  to  impress  us 
yvdth  a  deep  .seme  uf  our  .d.e  pen  dance  and 
rdiamm  upon  finaLl  bountiful  and  ewer  earing 
1/ro.yi  kmce,  to  who.  o.  throne,  the  breath-of, 
the  new-horn  year  should  bear  one  univer¬ 
sal  anthem  of  praise,  from  all  tire  inhabitants 
of  tips  earth,  for  all  arc  involved.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  farmer  is  in  intimate  conaeatipn 
with  all  the  permits  of  lim — every..  branch  .of 
human  industry  dependant  for  exist  ance 
ou  the  productions  of  [he.  soil.  •  To  tlue-ob- 
sevvatit,  there  is  now  ami  ims  jaeen,.a  consid- 
eisdije.stafe  of  unrest  among  .the,  farjneqtof 
tlfis. State.  -The  much  talked  of  produc¬ 
tions  ofE'ast-fflorida  lias.  stirred  up  the'ae- 
(juisitiveuess  of  many,  and  efery  steamer  of 
Kite,  has. been  freighted, with  a  living  fifirgo  ! 
to,  explore  this  land  of  fldvyersw>  long,  cotton, 
and  sugar  cane.  El  .a  ay  have  returned  -satis¬ 
fied  of  thegreat./ricb  th  t  eve.y  land  has  its- 
good  and  its  evil,  arid  that,  in  nature,  there 
is  a  certain  balancing,  and  compensating 
principle,  and  that  the  world  is  more  equal¬ 
ize  cl  t  i  l a  1 1 .  t  i  iqy .  s  u  j  jp  o  so  d . 

The  impression  of  these  truths  upon  the 
human  mind,  is  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  the  expense  and  toil , of  travel,  and  man 
returns. lunj^e  better  satisfied  with,-  all  arou ml 
him,  calculated,  by  expedience,  to.  sum  up 
all  the  existing  differences,  and. make  legiti¬ 
mate  comparisons.  The  writer  is  justqffa 
kind  of  gallopade  travel  in  East-EIorida,  and  j 
saw  many  of  his  country  men,  looking,  eager¬ 
ly  for  lands  to  locifte,  in  this  sonny  andnalmy  i 


.oh  mate.  Eighteen  hours  from  Char!1  tin 
by  steamer  brings  you  to  ha  moufh-of  one 
.oJ-tbeunost  beautiful  rivers  in  'thy  world., 
the. ft.  Johns.  It  is  truly,  «s  its  Indian  nanfe’ 
-implies,  a.  -‘river  of  lakes.”  Almost  without 
a  current,  i  ts  dark  -waters,  appear  to- linger 
iu  their  bed,  with  no  disturbance  but  Ocean’s 
tidal  gbb  and  flow.  Well  might  the  red- 
■tnatj  cling  instinctively  to  this  bright  mirror 
of  th-e  hpav4*ns,  with  its  myriads  of.  living 
things npqrting  in  its. wave,  affording  sport 
ahd  subsisfance.  The  bar  at.  the  mouth  of 
St.  Johns,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  river 
it  guards,  it  is  shallow  with  breakers  all 
abo.ut.  Long  rows  of pfcjlicajis  ate  sbeu  on 
each  side  of  the  vessel,  -jus'-if  to~g.ua  rd  the -err  - 
[trance.  .  WJaeu  on c-e.  fairly-  in  the  river  the 
steamer  works  her  way  through  Its  peaceful 
vyatei's  iu  fine*,  style.  The  distant -shores 
.generally  too  rar  off  to  discern  with  any 
distinctness  one  object  .from  another;,  steam 
sa.w-am.i.il».,are frequently  to  be  seen,- known 
1  ro  m  l  h  e  ir  s  m  oke  - c  b  i  m  1 1  ey  s ,  a  h  d  p  i  I  e s  of  1  um¬ 
ber-  that  surrounds  them  ;  head-kmd' after 
head-land  is  doubled,  ev'fcr  and'anon  present¬ 
ing  ayaried.  scene  of  wood  and  Watpiy pleas¬ 
ant  to  lank  upon,  with,  a  sky  that  Italia’s 
boasted  soltness'can  hafdly  rival.  -  How  the 
st.fam  wlnstle-bi-eathes  its  harsh  note, •  the 
hell  tolls,  and  Jacksonville.  is  reached,  when 
the  eager  crowds  of  human  beings  throng 
the  wharf  as  the  steamer  nears — 'passengers 
pass  off  and  ou,  mails  are  exchanged,  goods 
lauded',- ail'd  *all  is  hustle  and  huny  during 
the  brief-stay.  The  plank  is  hauled-in,  the.bell 
rings,  the  escapm.-valvo  .  is -closed;  and  the 
.huge  thing  is  again  [  addling  and  puffing 
away,  . to  renew  the  same  kind  of  a  scene  at 
Pico l.at a ;  this  past,  and  she  plows  her  way 
to  Palatka,  which  is  reached  in  the  evening. 
The  steam  ingqup  this  river  is-  a  treat  which 
well  repays  for  the.  , stomach  revolting  at 
old  Neptune’s  rockings..  The. Captains  -of 
these  steamers  are  .gentlemanly  in  every 
sense;  passengers  are  cared  for  in  bed  and 
beard.  .Better  tables- are  kept  on  board 
these.stea.mers,  than,  at  mast  of  our  crack 
.hotels,  tile  servants  well  trained  and  at.tea- 
t  i  v.»,  the,  pricerof.  passage  reasonable  enough, 
all  tb  ingseonside-red-  Palatka  is  yet  a  small 
place,  butiuyst  ere  long-  be  a  placer  of  seme 
consequence,  from  tip©  cot  tan  ♦and  sugar  that 
will  be  produced  oil  the  rich  hammock  and 
good  pine  landspfthe  interior.  Here  wdtiiet 
with. Col.  •D.evali,  formerly  of  Abbeville  Dis¬ 
trict  who  keeps  a  steam-boat  ’wharf  for  re¬ 
ceiving  and  forwarding  goods.  We  were 
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warmly  received  by  the  Col.,  wjio  saft  before 
,us  night  a  t  vva  ome  as  de  icio  *or; 
ges  as  we  ever  tasted,  they  were.. raised  up 
the  river  somewhere-  ubove  FMatka,  tin;} 
ate  sold  here  at  2 A  cents  each.  We  Irere  met 
several  acquain  auces,  and  pass  d  a  pleasant 
time  in  the  -Colonel’s  office. 

After  a  good  night’ -  rest  on  hoard  the. 
steamer  C  rolina  by  th  polite  invitation  o 
Captain  Coxetter,  vve  started  u  a  i^lori  I 
stage  for  Ocala,  the seftt  of  justic  >  ibr  M.  rio 
County,  about  sixty  miles  distant — ..are,  six 
dollars.  The  r  ads  are- pretty  g  :  -<l  .lor  a 
new  country,  the»sand  in.  some  pirts.d 
with  now.  and  then  cross-ways,  which  gives 
the  traveller  just  jolting  enough  io  ]  repare 
him  for  dinner,  at  Orange  S.prings,  at  which 
place 'is  a  large  hotel  for  the  reception'  o: 
travellers,  ami  comfortable  quarters  for  many 
invalids,  tlrat  seek  in  this  climate  a  respite 
From  death.  We  felt  gloomy  at  seeing  sc 
many  wretched  ami'  suffering  s;  eci.n-ens  o 
poor  hu  inanity,  struggling  for  pro!  n  red  ex  - 
istance.  The  lan  Is,  between  Pala'ka  and. 
Orange  Spring  are  mostly  sandy  pi  ire-woods, 
with  occasional  hammock,  and  what  is,, 
hr  Florida, calledoak-idand— Lord  or  which 
grows  oak  and  hickory;  with  a  much  less 
percent  of  sand  in  the -soil,  the  outcropping- 
rocks  are  a  sort  of  sand-stone  with  <•  sts  of 
shells ‘hu-t  almost  entirely  \yjthout  lime. — 
Our  only  test  of  the  absence  of  lime  was 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  gave  no  reaction 
with  this  rock.  Some  portion  of  the  .pine 
lands  appear  to  he  a  white  barren  sandr  the 
growth  stunted,,  and  similar  to  some  of  our 
sand-hills  in  Start U  (kmoltna.  Thebe  spot 
appear  the  favorite  rd welling*  places  of  the 
Gopher  (Testudo  poiipheinqus)  and  tire  Sala¬ 
mander  (pouched  rat)  whose  hills  and  holes 
are  the  moat  conspicuous  on  these  barrens. 
The.  wire  grass  is  often  wanting  here. 

COXTIXUEU  IX  OUR  KKXT. 

F.riend  'ABEEni.LK  will  please  parden  the 
injustice  done  him  by  dividing  his  article 
ss  -abrubtly.  The  crowded  state  of  our  col¬ 
umns  is  our  excuse-, — Eds. 


Millei  Grass,  &c  loan  Queries  Am-; were-?. 

Messrs.  Editors; — I  .see  in  your  Novem¬ 
ber  No.  that  Millet  grass  is  highly  reconi-! 
mended— can  you  ftirnish  any  of  the? seed, 
or  inform  me  where  they  cUa  be  procured?  ! 
I  should  like  (o  try  it.  indeed  1  atnanxioub 
to  try  several  ol  the  cultivated  grasses  and 
clovers:  but  have  as  yet  been  deterred  by 
the  great  difficulty  of  getting  fresh  seed,  at1 


-Would  it  not  be  be  er  to  x  w  Millet  earli¬ 
er  than  yciufss  was  sown?  By  sowing  in 
April,  or  May,  could  not  two  or  three  cut¬ 
tings  ho  realized*?  (a)  .  • 

1  see  that  one  ofyour  correspondents  high¬ 
ly  recofn mends  a  new  crass  called  “Rescue.” 

1  am  afraid  however  that  the  only  thing  it 
is  ^signed  to  rescue,  is  the  money  out  of  tj  le 
{ ockcfs  of  the  iltnvcry.  IF  I  really  thought 
it  would,  acQO.tuplish.all  that  is  promised  for 
it,  I  would  have  some  of  the  seen  were  they 
to  cost  their  weight  in  gold.  Is  it  not  oftke 
same  species -of  tfio  “Southern”  or  “Yellow 
Clover,”  which  originated  in  Alabama  a  year 
since,  and  which  .was  to  do  wonders  for  the 
whole  world,  and  the  South  in.  p  rticular.  If 
J  am  not  mistaken  you  gate  the)  clover  a 
trial.  Did.it  succeed  ‘1(b)  - 
I  pla'nted  a  small  quantity  of  lucerne  e$ed 
last  spring — thpy  ca  me  up  very  badly,  hut 
what  did  cotne  up  grew  well.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  it  will  do  lunely  ia  the  upper  part  of 
the  State. (c) 

"An  “Island  Planter,”  in  your  November 
No/,*  says,  “to  raise  barley,  it  is  absolutely 
n.ecessary  that  it  should  be  sown  in  land  rath¬ 
er  sandy,  and  either  naturally  rich  or  made 
so  by  liberal  immuring.”  Now  as  to  the 
richness,  of  the. soil,  I  fully  agree  with  him,* 
but  as  to.  the  sai  d,  I  enter  a'  demurrer.  I 
have"  sown  barley  for  the  Iasi  few  years,  and 
have  found  that  it  succeeds  well  on  -stiff,  red 
clay.  I  have  sown  this  fall  three  small  lots, 
(al|  perhaps. amounting  to  an  aure-and  a  half) 
and  I  hope  to  save  as  much  corn  by  it  a-s 
would  grow  on  twice  the?  a  mount  .of  ground, 
although. sand  is  almost  entirely  doScient  - 
in  the  soil.  An  old  an  intelligent  planter  of 
this  district  informed  me  that  he  had  sown 
barley  for  thirty  years,  and^that  he  always 
succeeded  best  on  old  red  land,  made  thor¬ 
oughly  rich  by  manuring.  T  would  recom¬ 
mend  all  persons  who  have  a  horse,  a  sheep, 
ora  calf,- to  sew*  barley.  For  winter  and 
spring  pasture  it  excells  any  thing  I  have 
ever -seen,  and-fot*  soiling  it  cannot  be  beat. 
For  pasturage,  it  should  be  sown  by  loth 
September,  or  earlier — though  Ihave-knovvu 
it  make. excellent  grain  sovvu  1st  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  A  good  plan  is  to  sow.  several  lot?  in 
succession — say  ope  every  month,  from  Au¬ 
gust  to  Deeetnber/c/j 

You  cannot  too-strongly  urge  upon  your 
readers  the  necessity  of  devoting  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  small  grains — grasses,  for 
hay,  and  meadows,  and  the  rearing  of  stock. 
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as  I  am  fully  convinced  the  permanent  im¬ 
provement  of  our  lands  depend  upon  it.(ej 
The  above  was  not  written  for  publication, 
but  it  there  is  an  idea  of  any  value,  you  can 
use  it  as  you  see  proper. 

Wishi  ugvou  increased  prosperity  for  the 
next  volume,  [  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

R.  F .  W. 

Remarks.— (a.) — It  is  out  of  our  power  to  fur¬ 
nish  any  of  the  millet  seed.  They  may  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Landreths,  of  Charleston,  where  we  pro¬ 
cured  them  Kit  a  very  high  price,  ($7.50  per  bush¬ 
el)  and  probably  from  It".  Sinclair  &  Co..  Baltfe 
nore,  on  better  terms.  We  have  purchased  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  seed  from  them  which  proved  to  be 
good.  It  would  be  better  to  so  w  earlier  as  it  is  said 
o  yield  two  or  three  cuttings  in  tne  season  if  not 
lliowed  to  ndvance  too  far  before  cutting. 

(b.)  We  can  form  no  opinion  of  the  ‘"‘Rescue 
bass”  except  from  What  we  have  seen  from  Mr. 
.verson  on  the  subject.  That  it  comes  fully  up  to 
he ‘character  given  of  it  by  Mr.  I.  on  his,  perhaps, 
rich  caioureous  soil,  we  cannot  doubt,  as  he  is  said 
to'Te  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest  integrity.  Yet 
it  may  not  succeed  in  every  oHmate  and  on  every 
variety  of  soil;  as  was  the  case  with  the  Yellow 
Clover,  which  no  doubt  succeeded  with- the  gen¬ 
tleman  Who  gave  it  notoriety,  but  failed with  many 
others,  on  a  different  soil,  ourself  included.  The 
Rescue  grass  and  the  Yellovv  Glover  are  not  of  the 
same  species. 

(c.)  We  have  grown  Lucerne  for  many  years 
.and  have  found  rt  to  be  all  that  its  warmest  advo¬ 
cates  have  said  inks  favor. 

(d.)  Barley  has  succeeded  well  with  us  on  very 
stitt”  land  when  made  sufficiently  rich  and  dry, 
i  ns  barley  plant  is  said  to  contain  more  silica 
than  any  other  grain  cultivated,  and  hence  it  is 
believed  that  the  grain  of  barley  grown  on  sandy 
soils  is  superior  to  any  other. 

(e.)  T.hisjs  good  advice  friend  W.  and  nothing 
could  please  us  more  than  that  ottr  paper  should 
be  the  medium  through  which sq. salutary  a  change 
in  the -agriculture  of  our  country  might  be  effected. 
Our  lands  are  yearly  ruini  ng  down,  becoming 
less  and  less  productive  §o  that  about  four-fifths  of 
all  that  is  cultivated  in  the  State  scarcely  pays  for 
the  labor  bestowed  on  our  crops;  and  yet  a  major¬ 
ity  of  us  are  following  the  old.beaten  track  of  our 
fathers,' decrying  “book  farming'’  and  making  no 
effort  to  improve  the  sad  condition  of  our  worn 
out  and  exhausted  lauds.  But  something  must  be 
done,  and  that  quickly,  or  we  must  .pull. up  pegs 
and  cry  “ho  far  the  west.”  That  we  never  shall 
improve  under  our  present  system  all  who  think 
must  admit. 

That  to  improve  we  must  adopt  a  system  of  ro¬ 
tations  best  suited  to  our  soil  and  climate  we  think 
none  can  deny.  In  perfecting  such  system,  that 
uie  small  grains  and  grasses  mast  occupy  a  more 
conspicuous  position  in  the  line  than  heretofore 
we  do  not  nor  have  ever  doubted.  We  are 


iangl)t  “he  that  doubts  is  damned.”  Would  that 
we  had  fewer  doubters,  and  more  disposed  to  I’sten 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

In  conclusion,  friend  W.,  vve  (hank  you  for  your 
communication  ;  we  do  think  there  are  several 
ideas  in  it  of  much  value  to  our  readers;  and  as  yon 
have  put  your  hands  to  the  plow  we  trust  you  Will 
not  look  back.  We  are  pleased  to  bear  from 
practical  men.  A  simple  detail  of  his- own  opera¬ 
tions  on  his  farm  is  worth  a  thousand  highly 
wrought  speculations. 

- - ^ - * 

Cotton  Seed. 

It  can  be  no  longer  -questioned  that  the 
cotton  seed,  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  is 
fast  degenerating,  amt  we  bear  frequent 
complaints  from  the  planters  on  this  subject. 

The  plants,  in  many  places,  are  not  as 
vigorous  in  growth  nor  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  produced  as  formerly.  We  are  as¬ 
sured  that  the  staple  of  the  cotton  is  being 
seriously  affected  by  this  degeneration  of 
the  cotton:  seed.  Various  reasons  are  as¬ 
signed.  One  thinks  it  is  owing  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  or  the  state  of  the  weather; 
another  thinks  it  is  owing  to  the  defective 
manner  of  culture;  “T  must  change  my 
seed,”  says  a  third;  and  thus  a  variety  of 
conjectures  are  started.  The  reason  of  this 
degeneration  is  made  to  appear  when  we 
consider  that,  year  after  yeat,  ‘our  planters 
pitch  their  crops  with  seed  taken  promis¬ 
cuously  from  the  field.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things  it  must  dwindle  and  become  dwarf¬ 
ish  in  the  course  of  time  ;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  it  depreciates  undertheir  eyes,  they  "still 
pursue  the  same  insane  policy.  Upon  the 
same  principle  your  stock  of  horses,  cattle 
or  hogs  would  degenerate  and  run  ont.  "We 
do  not  wonder,  therefore;  that  your  cotton  is 
seriously  affected.  You  do  nothing  to  im¬ 
prove  it,  to  give  it  vigor  of  growth  or  con¬ 
stitution.  O' 

There  is  no  need  to  change  your  seed ;  all 
that  you  have  to  do  is  to  pass  through  your 
fields  and  select  your  seed  from  those  plants 
that'exhibit  most  vigor  of  growth  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatest  number  of  bolls.  Plant 
those  to  themselves,  and  then  cull  again  as 
before;  or  else  select  a  few  acres,  and  plant 
it  exclusively  with  the  best  seed,  selected  as 
above,  and  in  one  or  two  years  you  will  have 
superior  seed,  if  not  better  than  can  he  ob¬ 
tained  any  where  else.  If  you  are  too  negli¬ 
gent  or  lazy  to  make  the  necessary  improve¬ 
ments,  no  complaints  should  fall  from  your 
lips. 

The  famous  seeds,  about  which  so  much 
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is  said,  and  for  which  such  high  prices  are 
paid,  have  been  brought  up  to  this  high  state 
of  culture  by  the  means  stated  above,  and 
'by  proper  crossing  kept  up  for  a  series  of 
'years. 

Try  the. •plan  indicated,  and  you  will  find 
a  vast  improvement  in  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  your  cotton. — Southern  Organ, 

To  Keep  Tires  Tight  on  Wheels. 

Mr.  Eeitor:  1  wish  to  communicate  to 
the  public  a  'method  by  which  tires  on  wheel 
carriages  are  kept  tight.  I  ironed  a  wagon 
some  years  ago  for  my  own  use,  and  before 
putting  on  the  tires  1-  filled  the  felloes  with 
linseed  oil,  and  the  tires  have  worn  out  and 
were  never  loose.  I  ironed  a  buggy  for  my 
oivn  use,  seven  years  ago,  and  the  tires  are 
now  as  tight  as  when  put  on.  My  -method 
of  filling  the  felloes  with -oil  is  as  follows: 

I  use  a  long  cast  iron  oil  heater,  made  for  the 
purpose,  (a  pattern  of  which  I  heve  left  w  ith 
Messrs.  Tttylor  &  Sewell,  of  Charlottes¬ 
ville;)  the  oil  is  brought  to  a  boiling  heat,' 
the  wheel  is  placed  on  a  stick,  so  as  to  hang 
in  the  oil,  each  felloe  one  hour,  for  a  common 
sized  feiloe. 

,  The  timber  should  he  dry,  as  green  tim¬ 
ber  will  not  receive  oil.  Care  should  he 
taken  that  the  oil  be  made  no  hotter  than  a 
boiling  heat,  in  order  that  the  timber  be  not 
burnt.  Timber  filled  with  oil  is  not  suscep¬ 
tible  of  water,  and  the  timber  is  much  more 
durable.  I  was  amused  some  time  ago, 
when  I  told  a  blacksmith  how  to  keep  tires 
tight  on  wheels,  by  his  telling  me  it  was  a 
profitable  business  to  tighten  tires;  and  the 
wagon  maker  will  say,  it  is  profitable  to  him 
to  make  and  repair  wheels;  but  what  will 
the  farmer,  who  supports  the  wheelwright 
and  smitli.say  ?  T.  H.  Brovx. 

Brown's  Cove ,  March ,  1853. 

(Our  old  friend,  Thomas  IT.  Brown,  is 
well  known  to  us  as  a  man  of  very  fine  me¬ 
chanical  genius.  He  can  make  anything 
he  pleases  out  of  wood  or  metal,  and  what¬ 
ever  he  advises  is  worth  doing. — Editor 
Southern  Planter .] 


To  Dissolve  Bones, . — Procure  a  stout  earth¬ 
en  jar,  of  about  thirty  gallons  capacity.  Put 
100  lbs.  in  the  jar  and  , moisten  them  with 
water  for  a  day  or  two..  Now  dilute  fifty 
pounds  of  vitriol  with  two  or  three  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  and  pour  one-third  of  it  upon 
die  hopes.  Stir  them  frequently,  and  on  the 
morrow  add  another  third  of  the  acid  and 


water.  Stir  them  well,  and  if  not  dissolved 
sufficiently  on  the  next  day,  add  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  liquid.  As  soon  as  the  bohes  are 
reduced,  mix  charcoal  dust,  dry  peat,  saw 
dust,  loamy  earth,  or  if  for  immediate  use, 
ashes  or  lime  may  he  used  as  a  dryer  until 
the  Whole  is  in  the  form  of  powder,  con¬ 
venient  for  sowing  by  hand  or  drilliifg  ma¬ 
chine.  You  may  apply  this  at  the  rate  of 
three  to  ten  bushels  of  the  bones  to  the  acre, 
sown  broadcast  and  lightly  plowed  or  har¬ 
rowed  in,  so  that  the  earth  will  absorb  the 
gaseous  portions  of  the  gelatine  of  the  bones, 
which  is  of  great  value,  independent  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime,  a  substance  greatly 
needed  upon  all  the  cultivated  fields  and 
pastures  of  all  the  old  States  of  the  Union. 

Scientific  American.  . 

From  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

The  Mississippi  Scraper. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  have  seized  upon  this 
opportunity,  as  tliere  is  a  fine  cotton  raiude- 
sd'encling,  to  drop  you  a  few  lines  in  reference 
to  the  ‘‘Mississippi  Scraper,”  which  I  have 
been  using  thi.s  spring,  find  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  mo'st 
popular  cotton  plows  injKe  Southern  States^ 

The  most  of  planters  are  aware  of  the 
great  importance  of  working  one’s  cotton 
the  first  and  second  time  as. quick  as  possi¬ 
ble.  so  as  to  keep  the  grass  down  while  the 
cotton  is  small.  A  hand  can  “chop  out” 
and  put  to  a  stand  as  much  more  after  the 
scraper,  as  they  could  after  any  other  imple¬ 
ment  I  ever  saw.  The  scraper  is  used  but 
one  time,  which  is  the  first,  shaving  the 
young  grass,  weeds  and  clods  from  the  cot¬ 
ton,  aiid  leaving  it  oil  a  straight  ridge,  from 
one  to  two  inches  wide,  the  hoes  following, 
.chopping  lightly  through,  leaving  from  one 
to  three  stalks  in  a  place.  This  done,  we 
turn  on  it  again  with  hoes,  and  put  it  to  a 
stand,  the  harrows  following ,  to  dirt  it,  and 
loosen  the  earth  shallow  around  the  cotton. 

Land  should  be  bedded  moderately  high* 
for  the  scraper  to  do  good  work — which  by 
all  means  should  he  done  if  the  scraper  is' 
not  to  be  used.  And  while  on  this  subject 
permit  me  to  remark  that  the  system  oi 
bedding  cotton  land  just  before  planting," 
certainly  should  be  abandoned  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  very  best  farmers  I  know  all  agree 
that  cotton  will  grow  better,  is  more  healthy 
and  easier  cultivated  on  a  firm  bed  than  a 
loose  one.  Experience  has  taught  me,  that 
the  best  plan  is  to  throw  three  furrows  to- 
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gether  with  A  turning  plow,  in  February,, 
and  breakout  the  residue  in.  March.  Thus 
you  have  your  beds  clean  and  fresh,  after 
■planting,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  tirm 
place  for  your  cotton  to  germinate  and  grow 
upon.  Co,tton  beds  should  be  opened  very 
shallow..  This  I  effect  with  an  “opener,” 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  cover  shallow,' 
with  a  block  twer,  y-f  an  hy  sixteen  inches', 
hollowecf out  in  frpnt  one  inch,  which  leaves 
the  bed  in  beautiful  order  for  the  scraper. 
The  scraper  we  use  was  obtained  from  Dr. 
Philips,  of  Mississippi,  who  has  done  as 
much  for  the  agricultural  World  as  -any  other 
man.  Yours,  truly,  Farmi^r. 

Cedar  Valley ,  Car,  May,  1853. 

Lucerne==»Ils  Culture  and  Uses* 

.  ■  Fram  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  culture  of  lucerne  leads  me  to  re¬ 
gard  it  of  incomparable  value  in  this  climate. 
(86°  north,)  Jooth  for  soil  feeding  .and  for  hay. 
Five  good  crops  a  year,  for  a  succession  <jf. 
seven  or  eight  years,  maw  e  relied  on  with 
fair  treatment.  The-smailesinumber  1  have 
cut  is  four,  the  largest  seven. 

Soil. — Any  goad  corn  land, ’high  or  low. 
Mine  is  a  deep  red  clay. 

Time  of  Sowing. — As  sWn-as  the  ground' 
is  in  plo\viug condition  in  the  spring,  or  early 
enough  in  the.  fall  to  allow  the  young  plants - 
to  become  so  well  rooted  as  to  resist  the 
wintel  frost,  say  ibedatter  part  . of  August  or 
first  of  September. 

Mode  of  Sowing. — Broadcast,  brushed  or 
lightly  harrowed  in,  and  folle.d.  I  have 
tried  drills,  but  decidedly  prefer  the  former. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre. — 1 The  hooks 
say  10  lbs,,  and  the  seed  being  good,  the 
ground  well  prepared,  and  the  season  auspi¬ 
cious,  this  may  suffice,  but  my  experience 
suggests  double  that  quantity. 

Preparation  of  Ground. — Deep  .plowing — 
the  deeper  the  better — and  thorough  pul¬ 
verization,  together  with  liberal  manuring. 
Liberality  here  is  the  truest  economy.  If 
solved’  in  the  spring  or. late  in  the  winter— 
February  or  March — hot,  reeking  manure 
from  the  .stables  or  sties  should  lie  plowed 
in,  in  the  fail  preceding.  If  sowed  in  the 
fall,  this  operation  should  be  performed  the 
previous  spring,  in  which  case'a  rich  sum¬ 
mer  crop  of  something  else  may  be  taken. 

I  have  not  tried  Guano  or  superphosphate 
of  lime  on  lucerne,  but  do  not  doubt  their 
adaptation  to-  it,  especially  for  surface  ma¬ 


ul  u  r i n atfert  lie  seep n d  o'r  th i  rd  y ear..  Asdics 
and  plaster  of  Paris  1  have  applied  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  with  satisfactory  results. 

Time  of  Cutting. — As  soon  as  the  flowers 
a  i]  ear.  Cure  as  clover — not  scattering — 
b  it  suffer!  ng-it  to  wilt,  and  then  cocking  in 
.tall  narrow- based  cocks,  not  exceeding  three 
'  fee|,.  or  at  most  four,  in  diameter,  huilt  .as 
high  as  they  will  stand.  In  two,,  three  or 
four  day's,'  aec.drtling  to  the  weather,  turn 
them  oyer— opening  a  little  to.  the  sun — 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  in  advance  oi 
the  wggon%  and  haul  to  the  barn  or  stack. 

The  produet,  is  more  than  double  that  ol 
clover,  to  say  nothing  of  the  salivating  effect 
of  the  second  or  third  crop  of  the  latter 
from  which  every  crop  of  the  former  is  free 
It  . is  said  to  be  less  nutritious,  yet  I  find  ij 
for  Epil-feeding- to  pigs,  calves,  mares  anc 
colts,  as  well  as  cows  aqd  horses,  deeidedlj 
superior  to  clover.  Cows  gite  more  mill 
when  fed  cm  it;  the  reason  of  which,  per 
haps,  is,  that  they  are  fowler  of  it,  ant 
therefore  eat  more.  Every  change  frog 
lucerne  to  clover  proves  the  superiority  o 
-lucerne,  1)6 lit  by  the  quantity  of  the  mill 
and  the  appearance  offithe  cows. 

•In  July  and  August,  if  dry,  lucerne  fails 
and  the  only  .reliable  substitute  I  have  founc 
though  a  very,  inadequate  one,  except  b 
quantity,  is  the  Guinea  gfass. 

Lucerne  should  be  cut — never  depasture*; 
If  thickly  sown  itcoversall  weeds,  and  take 
exclusive  possession  for  six- or  seven  year: 
till  the  blue  grass  enters  the  lists.  Rathe 
•than  undertake  the  extermination  of  this  in 
sidious-  and  almost  indomitable  foe,  the  erac 
ication  of  which,  if  completely  effected  b 
tlie  coulter  and  harrow,  and  rake  and  ham 
“  costs  more  than  it  comes  to,”  1  have  chose 
to  sowr  a  new  plat,  and  cultivate  corn  in  th 
old  one.  One  year’s  thorough  culture  i 
corn,  with  a  good  coat  of  manure,  refits 
for  lucerne.  , 

Seed  may  be  procured  at  Baltimore,  Phi 
adol  phi  a  or  ’New  York,  at  from  85  to  3? 
cen.ts  per  pound. 

P.  S. — If  weeds  threaten  to  smother  it  thi 
first  spring  or  summer,  let  the  scythe  befea: 
lessly  applied. 

Very  -respectfully  yours, 

W.  J.  Bixgham. 

Oaks,  Orange  county,  N.  C.,  Feb.  1853. 

Grubs  in  Horses — ;One  ounce  of  strong  vim 
gar,  one  ounce  chalk  in  powder.  Mix  it  we i 
•and  drench  the  animal  with  it. 


